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Religion in the Public Schools 


By Car S. MEYER 


O the traditional three R’s in education many would place as 

the first a fourth R — Religion. Some maintain that Religion 

should be taught only in the schools of the church; some say 
that Religion or spiritual values should be taught in the schools 
of the state. Others have urged that the fourth R in modern 
education should be Right Relations or Human Relations. The 
debate touches on the question of basic objectives in education 
and involves the question of the relationship between church and 
state. It embraces the questions: Do the functions of the state 
include the teaching function? If so, what limitations, if any, are 
to be attached to this function? 

The need for education in a democracy has generally been 
recognized. When the British Parliament passed the Reform Act 
of 1867, William Gladstone is supposed to have said, “Now we 
must educate our masters.” Perhaps he did not say this; at any 
rate the Forster Education Act of 1870 was almost an inevitable — 
if that term may be used — outcome of the electoral reform act. 
A half century before that, in the New World, James Madison 
wrote: “A popular government without popular information or 
the means of acquiring it, is but a Prologue to a Farce or a Tragedy, 
or, perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and 
a people who mean to be their own Governors must arm themselves 
with the power which knowledge gives.” * 

A British Member of Parliament contended that the function 
of education in a democracy is to develop citizens who are “easy 
to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, but impossible to 


1 James Madison to W. T. Barry, Aug. 4, 1822, in The Complete Madison: 
His Basic Writings, ed. Saul K. Padover (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), 
p. 337, as quoted by Henry Ehlers, ed., Crucial Isswes in Education: An Anthology 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1955), p. 265. 
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enslave.”* A literate electorate, an enlightened citizenry, and 
a conscientious constituency are almost essential in a democracy. 


The training for citizenship and the development of integrated 
personalities, with a view to making the “good citizen,” will tend, 
it has been said, “to an exaggerated notion of political virtue and 
the power of the state; it contains a dangerous tendency to upset 
relations among church, state, and family. . . .”* Totalitarian 
states have demonstrated how far absolute control of education 
can go; it will claim the very souls of the children. Safeguards 
against an overextended state are needed. There is a danger that 
a national secular religion is being established in this country. 
Slogans may easily obscure the issue. Should the schools and 
colleges of this nation pursue the moralistic aim of education instead 
of the more limited aim of intellectual development? If so, on 
what basis should secondary and higher education be concerned 
with moralistic education? * Intellectual development is a central 
factor in a liberal education. However, “the ultimate goal of 
a liberal general education is today, as it has been for centuries, 
the harmonious development of all our powers. At bottom this 
is a moral and spiritual undertaking. Those who are concerned 
about moral and spiritual values in general education, therefore, 
should not feel apologetic in the face of those who look upon it 
in simpler and more external ways. Here as elsewhere we must 
learn to put first things first.”° So the arguments develop, and 
the issues are drawn first regarding the objectives of education 
and then regarding the objectives of public education. Among 
the crucial issues in education today — academic freedom, segre- 
gation, teaching methods, adequate facilities, and sufficient teaching 
personnel —-the question of religion in education ranks as one 
of the most important.° 


2 Lord Henry Peter Broughton, Speech in House of Commons, January 29, 
1828, ibid., p. 266. 

3 Oscar W. Perlmutter, “Education, the Good Citizen, and Civil Religion,” 
The Journal of General Education, VII (July 1953), 241. 

4 Ibid., pp. 240—249. 

5 John M. Moore, The Place of Moral and Religious Values in Programs of 
General Education (New Haven, Conn.: Hazen Foundation, n.d.), pp. 21—22. 

6 Henry Ehlers in Crucial Issues in Education lists as the main headings: 
Freedom for Teachers, Freedom for Learners, Religion and Public Education, 
Racial Segregation in Education, Classroom Methods and Materials. 
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The issue has been recognized by schoolmen. Already in 1947 
the report of the Committee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education ‘ was published — one of the three 
major documents in education issued on this question within the 
last decade. This inquiry recognized the secularization of modern 
life and with it the secularization of education. One consequence 
of this secularization is a dualism in education. The report states: 
“The school itself is emphasizing a division, a split, in the educative 
process which its own philosophy repudiates. To avoid this con- 
tradiction one must either accept the patent inference that religious 
education is relatively unimportant and a marginal interest, or 
assume that religion is a matter so remote from life that it admits 
of no integration with the general educational program” (ACER, 
p. 10). It recognizes that a vital faith is not superficial, but that 
it is the foundation of culture. It regards the democratic ideal and 
the religious heritage of equal importance. Because of the equal 
importance of these two factors—the democratic ideal and the 
religious heritage — the misunderstood principle of the separation 
of church and state had to be defined. The report, therefore, sets 
out to define it. The committee states: “The core of the meaning 
in the doctrine of separation of church and state we believe to 
be this: there shall be no ecclesiastical control of political functions; 
there shall be no political dictation in the ecclesiastical sphere 
except as public safety or public morals may require it. This doc- 
trine may not be invoked to prevent public education from deter- 
mining on its own merits the question how the religious phases 
of the culture shall be recognized in the school program” (ibid., 
p- 25). A due recognition of the place of religion in the American 
culture is needed, according to this committee. This committee of 
the American Council on Education, however, states with convic- 
tion that “it is not the business of public education to secure 
adherence to any particular religious system or philosophic outlook. 
But,” they say, “it is the business of public education to impel 
the young toward a vigorous, decisive personal reaction to the 
challenge of religion” (ibid., p.30). The idea of teaching a com- 


7 American Council on Education, The Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
cation: The Basic Principles (Washington: American Council on Education 
Studies; Reports of Committees and Conferences, Series I, No. 26, April 1947). 
Hereafter cited as ACER. 
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mon core of religious beliefs this committee rejects as an unsatis- 
factory solution to the problem. The teaching of moral and spiritual 
values did not seem to this committee to meet the needs of the 
pupils. A factual study of religion through social studies, English, 
history, philosophy, music, and fine arts, not by way of indoc- 
trination but by way of information, was advocated. It wished 
to make a distinction between the teaching of religion by the 
public schools and the teaching of religion by the church. This 
committee recognized: “Religion is either central in human life 
or it is inconsequential. . . . The intensive cultivation of religion is, 
and always has been, the function of religious institutions. To 
create an awareness of its importance is a responsibility of public 
education” (ibid., pp. 53—54). 

A second major document was issued in 1951, this one by the 
Educational! Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States and of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The title of the report was simpler than 
the title of the commission. The report was called Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools,* and it may well be re- 
garded as the most important educational document issued during 
the past decade. Consisting of only one hundred pages of print, 
it nevertheless is a basic document in the philosophy of American 
education and deserves to be examined in detail. 

First, the definition. What are “moral and spiritual values”? 
“By moral and spiritual values we mean those values which, 
when applied in human behavior, exalt and refine life and bring 
it into accord with the standards of conduct that are approved 
in our democratic culture” (EPC, p.3). Having made this defi- 
nition, the report proceeds to make a few basic affirmations, five 
in number. 

1. The American public school respects religious beliefs. 

2. Religion is an important element of American life. 

3. Moral and spiritual values are a recurrent theme in educational 

policy. 

4. Current trends accentuate the role of values in education. 


5. The road ahead is open. (ibid., pp. 5—13) 


8 Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools (Washington: National Education Association of the United States and 
the American Association of School Administrators, 1951). Cited after this 
as EPC. 
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The effective promotion of moral and spiritual values is regarded 
as part of the program of the American public schools. “By so 
doing they create a climate friendly to religion,” it is said (ibid., 
p-5). A decent respect for all religious beliefs, without, however, 
inculcating any particular denominational doctrine, must be the 
goal of education in these schools. In this endeavor, education 
common to all the different religious faiths in this country must 
be kept in mind; freedom of religion must not be impaired. 

Such an education must be derived, not from some synthetic 
patchwork of many religious views, but rather from the moral 
and spiritual values which are shared by the members of all 
religious faiths. Such education has profound religious sig- 
nificance. 

The teaching of moral and spiritual values in the public schools 
of the United States must be done without endangering religious 
freedom and without circumventing the policy of separation of 
church and state. (ibid. p.6) 


This concern for the teaching of moral and spiritual values is 
heightened by the complexities of modern life and the realization 
of an essential secularization of education. Juvenile delinquency, 
the threat of communism, and the failure of many churches to 
reach the majority of American school pupils and to influence 
their lives are not singled out in the report. In an extremely 
thoughtful and thought-provoking paragraph, however, the com- 
mission summarized the trends which accentuate the need for 
a greater concern for moral and spiritual values. 

. whether we consider the social effects of recent wars, the 
remoteness of workers from the satisfactions of personal achieve- 
ments, the mounting complexity of government, the increasing 
amount of aimless leisure, the changing patterns of home and 
family life, or current international tensions, the necessity for 
attention to moral and spiritual values emerges again and again. 
More decisions of unprecedented variety and complexity must be 
made by the American people. An unremitting concern for moral 
and spiritual values continues to be a top priority for education. 
(ibid., p. 12) 

The conclusion, therefore, was inescapable: “The public schools 
must increase their efforts to equip each child and youth in their 
care with a sense of values which will lend dignity and direction 
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to whatever else he may learn” (ibid., p.13). The affirmation of 
the need for moral and spiritual values in education is incon- 
testable. The deduction, likewise stated as an affirmation, that 
therefore moral and spiritual values must be taught in the public 
schools of America is in reality a proposition that remains to be 
proved. It requires an answer to the prior question, “What are 
the values grouped under the general designation “moral and 
spiritual values”? 


They are ten in number as listed in the report: 
. Human Personality — the Basic Value 

. Moral Responsibility 

. Institutions as the Servants of Men 

. Common Consent 

Devotion to Truth 

. Respect for Excellence 

. Moral Equality 

. Brotherhood 

. The Pursuit of Happiness 


_ 
oS 


. Spiritual Enrichment. (ibid., pp. 18—30) 


“The basic moral and spiritual value in American life is the 
supreme importance of the individual personality” (ibid., p. 18). 
That means also that “each person should feel responsible for the 
consequences of his own conduct.” During the growing-up period 
this moral responsibility must be learned by the individual. 
“Toward the end of adolescence,” the report states, “the individual 
should have acquired a large measure of self-reliance tempered by 
social conscience” (ibid., pp. 19—20). The report failed to specify 
by names the institutions which were to be regarded simply as 
the servants of men. “Domestic, cultural, and political institutions 
are not in themselves suitable objects of veneration, except insofar 
as they contribute to the moral and spiritual values of human 
life . . . the schools neglect a proper duty if they fail to provide 
the knowledge, skill, and attitudes whereby public intelligence can 
function wisely to keep social institutions in line with moral and 
spiritual values” (ibid., pp. 21—22). 

These first three values will be accepted by almost everyone 
who will grant that some sort of moralistic aim must be included 
in education, even if that aim were to be defined as vaguely as 





as 


as 
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“living together in a democracy.” Nor will many question the 
fourth and sixth values listed. “The principle that group decisions 
should be made and enforced by common consent applies in all 
relationships of life” (ibid., p.22), and it is consonant with the 
accepted practices of democracy. A readiness to go along with 
the majority opinion in all relationships of life, nevertheless, is too 
all-inclusive. 

Respect for excellence is a part of good sportsmanship. “The 
school should stimulate and recognize the achievement of excellence 
in every sphere of life, in skilled production, in social and civic 
leadership, in literary and artistic creativity, in scientific insight, 
in technological ingenuity, in social sensibility, in physical health 
and stamina, and in personal integrity” (ibid., p.25). Only its 
all-inclusiveness leaves it open to challenge. 

The fifth value is one which many would regard as an intel- 
lectual rather than a moral or a spiritual value. It calls for 
devotion to truth. “The public schools should provide young 
people with experience in the processes of seeking truth, of 
comparing opinions, and of appealing to reason on controverted 
questions” (ibid., p.24). Must the question “What is truth” 
be raised? The broad generalization inherent in this category 
gives reason to ask the question. 

One of the values that is stressed is the regard for the opinions 
of others, tolerance, moral equality. “There is no more clearly 
defined element in the American system of values than the pro- 
found conviction that no man has a moral or inborn right to 
injure, persecute, dominate, or exploit others” (ibid., pp. 25—26). 
Coupled with this value is the moral value of brotherhood. 
“Brotherhood leads to a broad and expanding humanitarianism, 
a sympathetic concern for the distress of other people” (ibid., 
p-27). Within this framework are the pursuit of happiness and 
spiritual enrichment. The relationships to others will govern to 
a large degree the measure of happiness an individual will achieve. 
“The schools, therefore, should give a large place to those types 
of experience that satisfy spiritual needs and inspire the noblest 
achievement” (EPC, p. 28). Since moral values concern themselves 


9 Ibid., p.28: “Lasting happiness is derived largely from deep personal 
resources and from the affection and respect of others.” 
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chiefly with the relationships toward others, and spiritual values — 
in accord with the usage employed in the report — are concerned 
mainly with the individual’s relationships with himself, both are 
needed. “Beyond reasoned moral conviction and efficient social 
action,” the report states, “there is the inner life of the spirit 
which gives warmth and drive to dispassionate precepts of morality” 
(ibid., pp. 29—30). 

This phrase, “the inner life of the spirit,” which the report itself 
adopts, must be recognized in a sense not intended by the report 
(at least, so it would seem) as being the most important considera- 
tion when one speaks of moral and spiritual values. All of the 
values listed in the report are interrelated; the intention is that 
these ideas be interrelated and that any conflicting values be 
resolved in the light of these values. The report does not hesitate 
to point out that there might be disagreement in religious beliefs. 
“Nevertheless these moral and spiritual values themselves com- 
mand, with minor exceptions, the allegiance of all thoughtful 
Americans” (ibid., p.33). What, however, about the inner life 
of the spirit that must motivate the doing, the keeping of any 
precepts, the drive that transforms values into deeds? 

A wide divergence regarding the bases for these values, the 
report admits, exists. The various denominations in Christendom 
do not agree on the sanctions for morality. “All denominations 
insist that the ultimate sanction of moral and spiritual values is 
a religious one; each denomination asserts that its beliefs and 
practices provide the best foundation for moral conduct; many 
denominations insist that their faith is the only valid one” (ibid., 
p. 37). But some sanctions are necessary. The sanctions employed 
by a teacher in a public school should not conflict with the 
religious beliefs of the pupils. According to the report, the teacher 
in the public schools should use a sanction that is effective, one 
which will not tend “to bring the constructive moral or religious 
teaching of the home into contempt or disrepute,” one that will 
“involve the largest possible freedom for the child’s reason,” and 
one that will be adapted to a variety of reasons and motives 
(ibid., p.48). Seven different sanctions are illustrated and dis- 
cussed in the report: justice, the law, property rights, integrity, 
group approval, authority, and guidance (ibid., pp. 48—49). 


The committee in its report also projects a positive program of 
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action to achieve these moral and spiritual values in the schools 
of America. It was a nine-point program: 

1: Moral and spiritual values should be stated as aims of the 

school. 

2. Initiative by individual teachers should be encouraged. 

3. The education of teachers should deal with moral and spiritual 

values. 

4. The teaching of values should permeate the entire educational 

process. 

5. All the school’s resources should be used to teach moral and 

spiritual values. 

6. Public schools need staff and facilities for wholesome personal 

relations. 

7. Public schools should be friendly toward the religious beliefs 

of their students. 

8. Public schools should guard religious freedom and tolerance. 

9. The public schools can and should teach about religion. (ibid., 

pp- 49—80 ) 

To teach objectively about religion, not advocating the specific 
beliefs of any denomination, is needed in American education, 
in the opinion of the committee, for religion is an important part 
of American life. The controversial character of religious beliefs, 
the committee holds, is not sufficient reason for excluding the 
teaching about religion from the schools of the country. These 
schools can teach about religion only in a limited way. Even an 
agreement among Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews as to 
a “common core” of religious beliefs, would still violate the beliefs 
of some groups, at least the nonreligious groups. Yet silence about 
religion is tantamount, the report indicated, to the relegation of 
religion to an insignificant role in the life of individuals and in 
the history of America. A factual study of religion, as one studies 
economics, is asked for. The need for assistance is recognized 
(ibid., pp. 81—100). However, the essential job of teaching about 
religion is placed by this report into the hands of the public 
schools, an agency of the state. 

In order to stress this point that “the public schools can and 
should teach about religion,” the actual words of the report should 
be repeated: 

The public school can teach objectively about religion without 

advocating or teaching any religious creed. . .. Knowledge about 
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religion is essential for a full understanding of our culture, 
literature, art, history, and current affairs. That religious beliefs 
are controversial is not an adequate reason for excluding teaching 
about religion from the public schools. . . . Although the public 
schools cannot teach denominational beliefs, they can and should 
teach much useful information about the religious faiths, the 
important part they have played in establishing the moral and 
spiritual values of American life, and their role in the story of 
mankind. . . . The unity of our own country, our understanding 
of the other nations of the world, and respect for the rich 
religious traditions of all humanity would be enhanced by instruc- 
tion about religion in the public schools. (ibid., pp. 77—79) 


The crucial nature of this proposition will be recognized. The 
importance of the report in any discussion of current issues in 
church-state relations should not be minimized. “This report is 
indispensable to educators, religionists, and laymen concerned with 
the dilemma of an effective general education and separation of 
church and state.” ?° 

The Committee on Religion and Education of the American 
Council on Education states in its 1953 report regarding Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools: “We think . . . this 
report by one of the most influential educational groups in the 
United States is highly significant both because of the position 
taken and particularly because it indicates the increasing awareness 
on the part of educators that public schools must find appropriate 
methods of dealing with religion.” 1 

That report from which this appraisal has been taken is itself 
a highly significant document. It is the third of the three major 
documents in education touching on church-state relations referred 
to above. The ACE report of 1947, the NEA report of 1951, and 
the ACE report of 1953 should not be disregarded by educators, 
theologians, or churchmen. 

In 1953 this exploratory committee of the American Council 
on Education came to this conclusion: “The public school is 





10 American Council on Education, The Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing with Religion, A Report on the Exploratory Study Made by the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Education (Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1953), p.130. The quotation is an annotation in the bibliography. 
After this cited as ACEF. 


11 Jbid., p.4. The italics are mine. 
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limited . . . in its treatment of religion. . . . On the other hand, 
to be silent about religion may be, in effect, to make the public 
school an antireligious factor in the community. . . . Therefore, 
it is vitally important that the public school deal with religion. . . . 
All public schools . . . can provide for the factual study of religion 
both as an important factor in the historical and contemporary 
development of our culture and as a source of values and insights 
for great numbers of people in finding the answers to persistent 
personal problems of living” (ACEF, pp.6—7). An overwhelm- 
ing majority of educators and clergymen polled was in agreement 
with the committee. 

There were 1,133 educators who replied to the questionnaire 
of the committee; 835 clergymen. Eleven propositions were set 
up by the committee, and in every case the proposition approved 
represented the tentative position of the committee. Only in one 
case did as many as 30 per cent disagree with the committee’s 
proposition. The measure of agreement can be seen from the 
following table. 

TABLE I: OPINIONS OF EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS IN 


RESPONSE TO A QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE ON RELIGION AND EDUCATION }” 


Proposition Educational Leaders Religious Leaders 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
IA 994 88 774 94 
IlB 966 85 723 87 
Ili B 818 72 693 83 
IVA 975 86 761 91 
VB 938 83 751 90 
VIB 797 70 599 72 
VILA 839 74 706 85 
VIlIB 988 87 747 89 
IXA 937 83 771 92 
XB 842 74 635 76 
XIA 999 89 782 94 


The figures are significant because they show the widespread agree- 
ment among ranking schoolmen and churchmen alike regarding 
the place of religion in the public schools. 

The first proposition (with which 1,768 out of 1,968 religious 
and educational leaders agreed) reads: 


12 Compiled from tables in ACEF, pp. 109—121. 
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The constitutional principle of religious liberty (First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States) and the tradition 
of separation of Church and State were never intended to mean 
and do not now mean that the public schools have no function 
in dealing with religion. The public schools cannot ignore re- 
ligion; no basic institution or influence in life can be indefinitely 
excluded from these schools. Since religion permeates our cul- 
ture and is a matter of concern to all our people, whatever their 
religious beliefs, the public schools must deal with religion. The 
basic issues, therefore, are Why? What? How? When? There is 
need for a restudy of the function of public schools in dealing 
with religion. At present there is no clear-cut and generally 
approved policy to guide boards of education, administrators, and 
teachers. As a consequence there is much confusion in thinking 

and practice. (ACEF, p. 109) 

Educators, it was agreed, should take the leadership in co-operation 
with lay citizens and religious leaders “in a restudy of the function 
of the public schools in dealing with religion.”’* Experimental 
projects were approved, although with some misgiving."* In general 
the people of a given community, consonant with the principles 
of religious liberty, should determine the policies and practices 
concerned with the teaching of religion in the local schools.’” 

The “possibility of increasing agreement on a quest for objec- 
tivity in teaching about religion when and where it is inherent in 
the life of these schools” was favored by most of these leaders. 
They agreed: “This possibility is inherent in certain functions now 
accorded public schools; positive contributions to the formation of 
moral-ethical character; development of capacity for intelligent 





13 [bid., p. 110 — the second proposition. 

14 Jbid., p. 111 — the third proposition. 

15 Tbid., p. 112 —the fourth proposition: “Since the American people sup- 
port and control the public schools, it is to the people that educational and 
religious leaders must appeal for approval of policy on what these schools can 
and should do about religion. Within the limitations of federal and state 
provisions, policies and practices with regard to religion in a local school unit 
are dependent on general assent of the people of that community. Religious 
liberty, however, requires that policies and practices of all local school units 
protect the rights of conscience of all minority groups. But no group has the 
right either to impose its particular religious beliefs on or to exclude religion 
from the public schools. The justifiable function of the public schools in 
dealing with religion, therefore, must be found in the context which protects 
the religious liberty of all.” 
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action; freedom of inquiry, study, and discussion, within the com- 
petence of teachers and the maturity and capacities of learners; 
invoking sanctions for moral-ethical conduct consistent with the 
conscience of individual teachers and learners.”?° The quest for 
objectivity in teaching about religion involves the question of 
possible outcomes*’ and the role of the competence of the 
teachers.'* There was general agreement that the home and the 
church had the responsibility for nurturing religious faith. How- 
ever, this agreement was modified by the statement: “The public 
school shares responsibility with home and church in developing 
the awareness of the importance of religion in human affairs.” 
The invoking of the moral imperative for each individual was 
held to be part of the very life of the public schools.’ A more 
restrictive role for the public schools and a differentiation of 
functions among home, church, and public schools did not meet 
with general agreement.”” The consequences of infusing the moral 
imperative were agreed on.** Methods for achieving the aims were 
pointed up.” The need for further study and experimentation was 
underscored.** Throughout the eleven propositions the influence 
of the 1951 report of the NEA Educational Policies Commission 
(Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools) was evident. 

This 1953 report of the ACE committee is important because 
it implemented the 1951 report of the NEA and because it made 
evident the trend in the thought of religious and educational 
leaders. A staff associate of the American Council on Education 
in reporting about the various studies made on religion in public 
education summarized his findings as follows: 

1. Much more is being done in the public schools to teach re- 

ligion than is recognized. 


2. There is no consistent policy among states, among communities 


16 [bid., p. 113 — the fifth proposition — italics in the original. 


_ 


7 Ibid., p. 114 — the sixth proposition — italics in the original. 


~ 


8 Ibid., p. 115 — the seventh proposition. 
9 Ibid., p. 116 —the eighth proposition (VIII B). 
0 Ibid. — the eighth proposition (VIII A). 


so 


to 


1 Jbid., p. 117 — the ninth proposition. 


to 
to 


Ibid., p. 118 — the tenth proposition. 


to 


3 Ibid., p. 119 — the eleventh proposition. 
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within a state, or even among public schools within a single 
public school system. 

3. In the public schools, little is known as to the best means of 
teaching religion or even of teaching about religion. 

4. It is virtually impossible to subject this field to any evaluation 
of its results... . 


5. The public schools face no greater challenge. . . . There are 
no higher nor more universal values than those embodied in 
religion.”* 


Even the preparation of teachers for teaching religion or for 
teaching about religion in public schools has begun. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education has designated fifteen 
colleges and universities as pilot centers to “discover and develop 
ways and means to teach the reciprocal relation between religion 
and other elements in human culture in order that the prospective 
teacher, whether he teaches literature, history, the arts, science, or 
other subjects, shall be prepared to understand, to appreciate, and 
to convey to his students the significance of religion in human 
affairs.” *° It is to be an objective study; it does not mean that 
religion is being taught in the public schools of this country. 

The question of chairs of religion in state universities and the 
offering of Bible courses in state colleges involves the Government 
in teaching about religion. Christianity is part of the culture of 
Western civilization; an educated man, especially one who is to 
educate others, should have a thorough knowledge of that culture. 
Is there a danger in these courses that teaching about religion 
becomes a teaching of religion? ~° 

Perhaps it should be emphasized that religious and educational 
leaders do not expect a national solution to the problem of religion 


in public education. They 





at least many of them—do not 
anticipate one solution.’ They repeat that there is need for basic 

24 Francis J. Brown, “Studies of Religion in Public Education,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXXVI (April 1955), 256. 

*5 Eugene E. Dawson, “AACTE Pilot Centers,” P4i Delta Kappan, XXXVI 
(April 1955), 249; Eugene E. Dawson, “Religion in Teacher Education,” 
Religious Education, L (July—August 1955), 238—242. 

°6 “Are Bible Courses in a State College Lawful?” Liberty, XLVI (First 
Quarter 1951), 13—-16. The Attorney General of Missouri ruled such courses 
as unlawful. 

*7 Rolfe Lanier Hunt, ‘Religion in Public Education,’ Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXVI (April 1955), 243—244. 
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research.** They look to the example of the Armed Forces in 
handling the question of religion;** the answers found or adopted 
or at least used in other countries are being studied.*° The problem 
and the issue remain.*" 

Among the unofficial endorsements given to the teaching of 
religion in the public schools and to the report Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Public Schools is that in Church School, published by 
the General Board of Education of the Methodist Church. To 
achieve these moral and spiritual values the writer urges clergy- 
men —he called them “churchmen” —to use their influence as 
citizens for the employment of “teachers of background and 
character who will stress moral and spiritual values in the class- 
room.” The sponsorship of discussion groups and the promotion 
of extracurricular groups, this writer believes, are other areas of 
co-operation with the public schools — areas which the churches 
can use.*” Some writers state that moral and spiritual values should 
be given their proper place by teachers, who define these values 
and exhibit them.*® The National Union of Christian Schools 
advocates that religion be injected into every course.** Barker finds 
religion inherent in literature, history, the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, and the arts, as an integral part of the cultural heritage.* 


28 Jordan L. Larson, “The Need for Further Research,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXVI (April 1955), 257. 

29 “Duty — Honor — Country,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXXVI (April 1955), 
263—265; “Armed Forces,” ibid., pp. 286—287. The character guidance pro- 
gram, developed under the direction of the Secretary of War, is supervised by 
chaplains. The manuals were written by a Lutheran and distinguish between 
Law and Gospel in the furtherance of civic righteousness. “They are not con- 
cerned with religion in the technical sense of that word, but only with morality.” 
The approach used in this program is one which deserves serious study by 
public school officials. 

30 Albert Bogaard, “Tax Money for Church Schools?” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXVI (April 1955), 269—270, 276. 

31 Henry Ehlers, ed., Crucial Issues in Education, allocates pp. 118—178 to 
this issue. His bibliographies are very helpful. 

32 Thomas L. Robertson, Jr., “Church and Schools Can Co-operate,” The 
Church School, YX (February 1956), 19—20. 

33 James W. Clarke, “The Inseparables: Character and Education,” National 
Parent-Teacher, L (September 1955), 7—9; Charles Donahue, “Religion and 
Public Education: A Personalist View,” Religious Education, L (July—August 
1955), 219—224. 

34 “Religion and the School,” Liberty, L (First Quarter 1955), 30. 

35 William C. Bower, “A Proposed Program for Achieving the Role of 
Religion in Education,” Religious Education, L (July—August 1955), 211—218. 
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The “Kentucky Plan” has been formulated to integrate religion 
into the various subject-matter areas of the curriculum, to develop 
an understanding of, and respect for, religious beliefs, and to give 
pupils a functioning relationship between religious understandings 
and experience.*° 

Dean Caswell of Teachers College, Columbia University, recom- 
mended the commission report on Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools. He believes that the public schools have con- 
tributed greatly to the cause of national unity, that they are not 
irreligious, and that attacks on these schools as irreligious are made 
primarily in the interest of making them religious institutions. 
He is one of that growing number of public school educators who 
seem to sense an impending struggle between the free public 
school system and a system of schools, also supported by tax funds, 
dominated by a single church. Denying that democracy is the 
religion of these schools, they nevertheless believe that an emphasis 
must be given in these schools “to the common moral values in 
our culture, creating a friendly attitude on the part of pupils 
toward the role of religion in the life of the individual and of 


our nation.” *7 


A zealous advocate of the teaching of moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools was found in the late dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Michigan, James B. Edmondson, 
a man highly respected in the profession. He held that “the public 
schools in the United States do emphasize moral and spiritual 
values.” ** Moral, not sectarian, training in the public schools was 
for him the goal; the maximum which the public schools could 
provide, he believed, would be “a friendly atmosphere for the 
cultivation of personal religious faith.” He summarized his views 
as follows: 


The International Convention of Christian Churches (Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, 
1956) urged that the historical study of religion be required in the public 
schools. The Christian Century, LXXII (October 17, 1956), 1192. 

36 Frank H. Yost, “The Kentucky Plan,” Liberty, XLVIII (Fourth Quarter 
1953), S—9. 

37 Hollis L. Caswell, “Are the Public Schools Irreligious?” Liberty, XLVIII 
(Second Quarter 1953), 17. For the entire article see pp. 10—17. 

38 James B. Edmondson, “Do the Public Schools Emphasize Moral and 
Spiritual Values?” Liberty, XLIX (Fourth Quarter 1954), 23. 
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A controlling goal of the public school is therefore to help boys 
and girls develop such desirable qualities of conduct as courage, 
faith, kindness, honesty, cooperation, good sportsmanship, and to 
respect the property of others. . . . Over the years our non- 
sectarian public school system has been praised as the American 
solution of the problem of bringing together on the basis of 
common values the children of diverse religious and national 
origins and educating them in a spirit of tolerance and friend- 
liness toward the high concept of human unity.*® 


Throughout there seems to be a strong conviction on the part 
of these educators that education must be moralistic. John L. Childs 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, maintaining that edu- 
cation per se is moral education, stated it as well as anyone, when 
he said: “It is our conviction that any agency — private or public, 
ecclesiastical or secular —that undertakes to select and mediate 
human experience in order to provide for the nurture of immature 
human beings is engaged in the most fundamental of all moral 
activities of mankind.” *° Human experience, he said, cannot be 
divided into the “scientific and practical” on the one hand and the 
“moral and religious” on the other (EM, p.123). They belong 
together. 

The responsibility of the state to educate the young citizens in 
morality was emphasized by this educational philosopher. He stated 
this as a prime conviction of his: “Those educators who have 
combined the psychological principles of child growth with the 
moral principles of democracy and have developed the conception 
that the supreme aim of education should be the nurture of an 
individual who can take responsibility for his own continued growth 
have made an ethical contribution of lasting worth” (ibid., p.15). 

In examining the relations between education and the values 
of a democratic civilization, he discussed the morality of primary 
experience, the morality of inquiry, the morality of an open society, 
the morality of function, the morality of community, and the 
morality of patriotism. “The spiritual unity of the American 


39 Ibid., p. 24. 

40 John L. Childs, Education and Morals: An Experimentalist Philosophy of 
Education (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950), p.5. After this 
cited as EM. 
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people” is to be achieved through the public school system (ibid., 
p-251). The state’s claim to allegiance became, for him, the 
state’s responsibility for moral education. “The state has the ulti- 
mate responsibility to see that each child is so educated that he 
will develop the attitudes and the allegiances that are necessary 
to the maintenance of our democratic society” (ibid., p.253). 
Child’s judgment on the relationships between the church and state 
in education are stated cautiously, but there is no mistaking of 
his meaning: 
Clearly in this sphere of education, the rights of the church and 
the rights of the whole democratic community must be viewed 
in relation to one another. Should experience show that the con- 
sequence of having children for their entire school period under 
the educational direction of the church was beginning to breed 
an undesirable sense of difference and was tending to foster 
cleavages which were a threat to the spiritual unity of the Amer- 
ican people, the community would have every right and duty to 
reexamine the arrangement. In a democratic community, all 
policies are known by their fruits, and no doctrine of rights can 
be made so absolute as to preclude the right of the whole com- 
munity to judge all policies, including educational policies, by 
their fruits in the life of the people. Certainly no doctrine of 
“natural rights” is to be trusted which seeks to restrict the right 
of the democratic community to pass on the validity of any of its 


existing practices. (ibid., pp. 253 f.) 


He did not hesitate to call, simply and unequivocably, “the 
moral problem of determining the patterns of life and thought 
in which the young are to be nurtured the most basic problem 
of education” (ibid., p. 264). 

With that point of view any idea of a compartmentalized mo- 
rality would of necessity be rejected. The sanctions to be em- 
ployed, however, in this moral education of the young become 
of some importance. Childs would have education be concerned 
with the morality of patriotism. A love of country and an appre- 
ciation of the American heritage seem to be the sanctions which 
he would find most effective.* 


41 Ibid., p.277: “Our schools have been deliberately organized to nurture 
in our children a love for their mother country, a love for the people with 
whom they share a common government, as well as a readiness to live and, 
if need be, to die for it.” 
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The teaching of moral and spiritual values as one of the objec- 
tives of the American public schools was discussed at the White 
House Conference in November 1955. Along with the traditional 
three R’s, the conference stressed as objectives: 

1. Appreciation of our democratic heritage. 

2. Civic rights and responsibilities. 


3. Appreciation of human values and respect for the beliefs of 
others. 


ASN 


. Ethical behavior based on the sense of moral and spiritual 
values. 


5. Awareness of relationships in the world community.” 


The official report carried this paragraph: 

All children should be free to seek the truth wherever it can be 
found. The school must accept responsibility in determining its 
place in working in cooperation with appropriate community 
institutions and agencies toward enriching the lives of its students. 
It must help them apply ethical values which will guide their 
moral judgments and their conduct, and to develop the recognition 
that these values stem from, among other sources, their spiritual 
and religious convictions. On this latter point, more time is nec- 
essary for the development of a common viewpoint. WHCE, 
Sec. IV, p. 16. 


There was, therefore, a lack of unanimity on this point. One 
Roman Catholic writer reported some dissatisfaction between what 
the final report stated and what some participants wanted it to say 
(ibid., Sec. II, p.9). The secretary of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of Churches spoke about what 
he called “this somewhat vague citation” regarding “the inculcation 
of moral and spiritual values of life as essential.” He added, 
“There was open-mindedness among general educators about how 
to attain and how to teach some of the values” (ibid., Sec. I, p. 6). 
He stated, too, that the meeting on Religion and Public Education, 
under the auspices of the National Council of Churches earlier 
in that month (November 1955) gave the “valid insights” into 


42 “White House Conference on Education— Four Reports,” Sec. III by 
John Slawson, Religious Education, LI (January—February, 1956), 12. After 
this cited as WHCE. 
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the problem, since it “grappled with more basic and with more 
difficult problems” (ibid., p. 7). 

This conference, held in St. Louis, urged religious teaching in 
the public schools. In teaching the fundamentals of religious prin- 
ciples, however, the public school system must be maintained, it 
said, as the “bulwark of our heritage and freedom.” The “separa- 
tion-of-church-and-state tradition” was also urged. Another study 
group at this conference was concerned that “we do not lose the 
respect and appreciation for the wisdom, power, and love of God 
which undergirds the life of any people . . . but continue our 
dedication to make our nation an instrument of righteousness 
” 43 “Religious truth” was labeled “as a part of the 
American heritage of truth,” and it was stated that this “should 
be included in education wherever relevant to public school in- 
struction.” Among some of the other points which were regarded 
as desirable for inclusion in instruction in public schools were these: 


and freedom. 


“The child is a creature of God and responsible to God for all 
his acts, the child has a right to the fullest development of his 
capacities, the individual conscience and faith of each individual 
should be respected, and the community of man results from 
man’s brotherhood in God. ‘As Christians we have the responsibility 
of bringing public schools’ philosophy in line with this statement,’ 
the group . . . declared.” ** 

The advocates of the teaching of moral and spiritual values in 
the schools of the state have claimed that the word “spiritual” 
need not be equated with “religious.” Brubacher (as cited by 
Dawson) will assert, for one, that the term should be used in 
a broad sense, “that spiritual values may also have to do with 
qualities characteristic of the good life in a democratic com- 
munity, such as co-operation, self-denial, tenacity of purpose, self- 
sacrifice, charity, sense of duty, loyalty, justice, freedom, sensitivity 


43 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 9, 1955, p. 3B, column 3. The chair- 
man of the conference was Jordan Larson, superintendent of schools, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., chairman of the Department of Religion and Public Education 
of the NCCUSA and past president of the Association of American School 
Administrators. 


44 Ibid, November 8, 1955, p.3B, column 6; Church and State, Vl 
(December 1955), 4. 
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to beauty, creative thought, and sharing in a common cause.” = 


Religion is largely equated with morality, and seemingly it makes 
little difference whether the Spirit of God or the democratic spirit 
impels the action. There are, of course, those who will say that 
spiritual values must be limited and defined in theological terms. 
Others deny that moral and spiritual values must be bound up 
with divine authority.*° To them spiritual values are, for instance, 
respect for persons, increasing individual self-directiveness, loyalty 
to democratic group life, and growing aesthetic sensitivities and 
enjoyments.**7 An agreement on “truth and intelligence, human 
dignity, freedom, brotherly love, and the absolute value of moral 
good,” common values in a representative school, should pave the 
way for the teaching of moral and spiritual values. “Moreover, 
despite divergent beliefs and ultimate sanctions for moral and 
spiritual values, one can discern a high degree of agreement on 
values at the level of conduct or at the level of action, ie., in 
those desirable acts that are expressive of moral and spiritual 
values. In this light, we therefore affirm the right of the public 
school to teach moral and spiritual values on the basis of human 
reason and experience without recourse to supernatural authority.” ** 
The common good, the welfare of society, patriotism, morality, 
and ethics or religion present the point of view from which the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values in the public schools is 
advocated. Sometimes the teaching of religion or about religion 
is advocated. Terms are not always defined. Also Advance (“In- 
formation for Church Workers,” published by The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod) has endorsed the teaching of religion 
in the public schools. 
The topic of religion in the public school is one that merits atten- 
tion by every Christian congregation. More than 65 per cent of 
our elementary school children and perhaps 90 per cent of our 


45 John S. Brubacher, The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, as cited 
without page reference by Joseph Martin Dawson, Separate Church and State 
Now (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1948), p. 66. 

46 Cheong Lum, George Kagehiro, and Edwin Larm, “Some Thoughts on 
Moral and Spiritual Values and the Secular School,” Progressive Education, 
XXX (April 1953), in Ehlers, Crucial Issues in Education, p. 137. 

47 Ibid., pp. 140—141. 

48 Ibid., p. 145. 
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high school youth are attending public schools. Emphasis on 
moral and spiritual values in the public school program is im- 
portant. While the public school is forbidden by law to teach 
for commitment any doctrine of particular churches, it is to our 
advantage that the public schools make the largest possible pro- 
vision for teaching about religion and emphasize the values of 


religion.*” 


This pragmatic argument demands closer examination. 

A basic difficulty in almost every approach to this question of 
religion in the public schools is the failure to examine the functions 
of the institutions in society; the readiness to make a// institutions 
serve the state is an added difficulty. 

What is the function of government, particularly insofar as the 
moralistic aim of education is concerned? Government has been 
established by God and designated as His servant “unto thee for 
good.” °° This “good” includes the Christian’s welfare and the 
welfare of his fellow citizens. His economic and social and civic 
welfare are included, but not his spiritual welfare. It is the function 
of government to provide favorable conditions for the exercise 
of religion and morality. Therefore the Christian should pray 
for kings and for all in authority “that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” ® It is by righteousness 
that the throne is established (Prov. 25:5). Instability of govern- 
ments and the resulting lack of civic well-being are due to the 
sins of a land (Prov. 28:2). “By the blessing of the upright the 
city is exalted, but it is overthrown by the mouth of the wicked” 
(Prov. 11:11, KJ). The functions of government are not merely 
protective, nor are governments carrying out their full duty when 
they merely punish the wicked and the lawbreakers. “Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people” (Prov. 
14:34, KJ). The state makes group life possible by protecting, 


49 “Jottings for the Board Meeting,” Advance, III (February 1956), 25—26. 

50 Rom. 13:4, KJ. “. .. he is God's servant for your good” (RSV). “The 
officer is God's servant for your protection,” is the way Phillips translated it. 
J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
c. 1947), p.29. “... they are God’s agents to do you good,” Edgar J. Good- 
speed translates (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, c. 1923), p. 307. 

51 1 Tim.2:2: “. .. that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life (KJ); 
“godly and respectful in every way” (RSV). “... that we may live tranquil, 
quiet lives, with perfect piety and probity” (Goodspeed, p. 391). 
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regulating, and guiding. The functions of government in a per- 
missive sense may include a positive program of inculcating civic 
righteousness, morality; they do not include the teaching of religion. 

Pittenger has voiced his fears about the religious training being 
given in the Armed Forces. He writes: “It is precisely this prosti- 
tution of religion to citizenship which is the gravest peril facing 
not only Christianity but Judaism and other deeply grounded re- 
ligious faiths in our day. For it is only a step— and that a short 
one —to the subjugation of religion to national ends; and shat 
is fascism or the present situation in Communist Russia, where the 
church appears to be regarded primarily as an instrument of the 
state.” He refers to Paul Hutchison’s The New Leviathan, which 
demonstrated the encroachments of governmental functions on 
religious agencies. John Dewey’s A Common Faith found the root 
of all particular religions “in a spiritually motivated democratic 
faith, which makes good citizenship the goal, and civic respon- 
sibility the means to that goal.” There is need, indeed, to teach 
humane and democratic values, but the teaching of religion 
“cannot safely be put into the hands of any governmental agency.” ™ 

The program of morality and ethics, civic righteousness, which 
the government may teach in its schools (and other institutions) 
should not be made to depend on religious beliefs. The sanc- 
tions to be employed are: self-interest, social approval, com- 
munity pride, patriotism, altruism, humanitarianism, and praise 
from the government. Citations and medals and honors and 
recognition are to be used by government on every level to 
encourage civic righteousness. Certificates for sane driving, ribbons 
for good conduct, plaques for meritorious service to the state — 
even the Russian communists have learned the value of these 
devices — should be part of the program for furthering the moral 
welfare of the state. Scripture says to the citizen: “Do that which 
is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same.” * By the same 


52 W. Norman Pittenger, “Religious Instruction for the Armed Forces.” 
Liberty, XLII (Fourth Quarter 1948), 14—15. 

53 Rom. 13:3, KJ. “. . . do what is good, and you will receive his ap- 
proval” (RSV). “If you want to have no fear of the authorities, do right, 
and they will commend you for it” (Goodspeed, p.307). “If you want to 
avoid this anxiety, just lead a law-abiding life, and all that can come your way 
is a word of approval” (Phillips, p. 29). 
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token Scripture says to the government: “If the citizen does that 


’ 


which is good, thou shalt give him praise.’ 
does not command the government to teach religion or to use 


Scripture, however 
> 


religion as a sanction for promoting morality. The state should 
appeal to its citizens to live righteously, and it may teach its citizens 
to live righteously, that they may receive the approbation of their 
fellow men and of their rulers. It may not ask them to do so for 
God’s sake, nor for the welfare of their souls, nor for the welfare 
of the souls of their fellow men. 


May the state teach about religion? It can hardly be avoided. 
In history and sociology and literature and art the teaching about 
religion will occur. If the state may teach its citizens these areas, 
then teaching about religion will be included. That such teaching 
must be objective, factual, and informative — insofar as it can be — 
is the ideal which the servants of the state in the teaching pro- 
fession must ever strive to attain. 


Moral values may be taught in the public schools of America; 
they should be promoted consciously by the government (local, 
state, and national) for the sake of civic righteousness and the 
common good. In these schools pupils may be taught about 
religion; it is not the function of the state nor of state schools to 
teach religion. 


Martin Luther has emphasized the restricted role of government 
in a characteristic comment on Ps.2:7. He compared temporal 
rulers to lictors or hangmen of God. Then he said: 


Their own duty is, therefore, not to teach, because they do not 
rule over conscience or hearts, but only to restrain the hands. 
And just as a swineherd drives the pigs and leads them to pasture 
simply according to the five senses, so the kings of the world 
are herdsmen, governing not the conscience but the bodies, like 
cattle: .... 

This is the difference which distinguishes our King from all 
other kings, and it must be most carefully observed. . . . 

For His kingdom stands in the Word, and His office is to teach. 
He left the care of swine to the kings of the world, for they have 
been provided with a staff with which they can drive cattle. 
But His office is, as the psalm says here, to preach, to tell of God's 
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decree. This definition of the kingdom of Christ is clear enough 

and the proper distinction.” 

The church dare not delegate to the state its duty or function 
of teaching. The child of God must know the truth of the Savior’s 
warning to His disciples: “For I say unto you, That except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt.5:20, KJ). The material blessings which the state, as 
“a servant of God unto thee for good,” should advance are not 
the first concern nor the motivating force in the life of the citizen 
of heaven. He seeks first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness (Matt.6:33). The man of God, who follows after right- 
eousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness (1 Tim. 6:11), 
who denies ungodliness and worldly lusts, living soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world (Titus 2:12), knows that 
these behavior patterns, together with love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance (Gal. 
5:22-23), are fruits of the Spirit of God. It is the church — not 
the state— that must teach: “For by grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves. It is the gift of God, not of 
works, lest any man should boast. For we are His workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them” (Eph. 2:8-10). The church 
and not the state must suffer, as did Paul, the pangs of childbirth, 
that the life and mind of Christ be formed in the believer (Gal. 
4.19). Therefore the children of the church should be taught 
Christ’s righteousness in the schools of the church, fashioned in 
the mind and life of Christ. 

Any attempt on the part of public schools and public education 
to foster the fellowship of believers and the community of saints 
would violate not only the principle of separation of church and 
state but also would be undertaking the impossible. Communities 
no longer consist primarily of the people of God. Winthrop S. 
Hudson writes: 

The objective of the Sunday School used to be defined as “the 
conversion of the scholar and the growth in grace of the young 


54 Luther's Works, American edition, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1955), XII, 41—42. 
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convert.” Such an objective is quite impossible within the frame- 
work of the public schools, and yet such a revolution in our 
ultimate values and goals is precisely the thing we so desperately 
need. Furthermore, from the religious point of view, the redeemed 
life must also be a shared life within the sustaining fellowship 
of the church, but the public schools are public and not church 
schools. Consequently, they are not organized in such a way as 
readily to relate a “young convert” to the churches.®° 


The public school in the teaching of “moral and spiritual values” 
cannot treat the believer as a member of the church, as belonging 
to God’s people, as a branch in the Vine, as a coheir in God's 
family, as a fellow citizen in the household of saints. 


The child of God is to “grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 3:18, KJ). The 
need of the Christian child to go beyond the simple fundamentals 
of the Christian religion cannot be met in the schools of the state, 
especially not by teaching “about religion.” Nor does it belong 
to the functions of the state to promote the spiritual growth of 
the child of God in the communion of saints. Christ did not 
ascend into heaven to obtain princes and presidents and bureaucrats 
for the “general welfare.” The gifts He won thereby were won 
for the church. “His gifts were made that Christians might be 
properly equipped for their service, that the whole Body might 
be built up until the time comes when, in the unity of common 
faith and common knowledge of the Son of God, we arrive at 
a real maturity ——that measure of development which is meant 
by ‘the fullness of Christ’” (Eph. 4:13, trans. Phillips). 


Further questions might be raised regarding the Christian’s 
calling, or vocation. Is it the duty of the state— through guidance 
and counseling services—to help its citizens choose the calling 
for which they are best suited? Has the church the duty to point 
out the principles which should guide the heir of heaven in 
choosing and following an earthly vocation? Is the “common 
good” or the life in Christ the deciding factor (although they 
need not come into conflict) ? 


55 Winthrop S. Hudson, The Great Tradition of the American Churches 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), p. 22. 
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Amid a welter of questions and considerations the simple ques- 
tion of the function of the state in teaching moral and spiritual 
values becomes complicated. The questions have revolved around 
the teaching of religion in the public schools. The same questions 
might be raised regarding the functions of chaplains in legislative 
bodies, the Armed Services, penal institutions, or government 
hospitals. The answer must be given. To promote the common 
good the government may appoint and support men for the 
teaching of morality, for character-building, for moral rehabilita- 
tion, for the promotion of civic righteousness. It is not the proper 
function of the state to teach religion, whether it be in schools, 
or in hospitals, or in military camps, or in prisons. 

It might be argued that many of these people are wards of the 
government, that the government is acting im loco parentis, and 
therefore should teach them religion. Again, it might be argued 
that the government is enlisting the help of the church in the 
only way which is feasible in untoward circumstances. Luther, 
for instance, had to rely on the princes as Notbischéfe.™ 

Ressel has pointed out the dual representation of the chaplain 
in the Armed Forces. 

Let us state the dual institution of the military chaplaincy from 

the chaplain’s viewpoint. Through the President and intermediary 

commanders I have received only military authority, and only 
that which I need to perform my duties as military chaplain. But 
the ultimate source of this military authority, under God, is the 

American people. Through my Church I have received only the 

spiritual authority to exercise the Office of the Keys. But the 

ultimate authority of this spiritual authority is Our Lord Jesus 

Christ. ... In a free country, with a free church, these authorities 

do not conflict.5* 


By giving free reign to chaplains in their doctrinal expressions and 
ecclesiastical practices the state is minimizing its role in promoting 
religion. It is allowing men to be active as servants of the church 
while they are servants of the state. Politics and economics, law 


and magistrates and officers, are not in themselves to be con- 


56 Lewis W. Spitz, “Luther’s Ecclesiology and His Concept of the Prince as 
‘Notbischof,’” Church History, XXIV (June 1953), 113 f. 

57 Chaplain Delvin E. Ressel (Lt. Col.), “The Church’s Opportunities in 
the Military Chaplaincy,” The Lutheran Chaplain, XVI (June 1955), 9. 
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demned; a complicated practical problem cannot be solved by 
a slogan (“separation of church and state”). In his preface to the 
tract Von weltlicher Obrigkeit Luther indicated that there might 
be a close co-ordination between the church and the state without 
the usurping of functions by one or the other. He said: “I hope 
to instruct the . . . secular authorities in such a way that they 
shall remain Christians and that Christ shall remain Lord, yet so 
that Christ’s commandments need not for their sake be changed 
into ‘counsels.’” °* In speaking of civil righteousness (iustitia civilis) 
and the righteousness of God, he said, “God is the Author of both 
kinds of righteousness.” °° 


In a letter to Edward Livingstone on July 10, 1822, James 
Madison voiced his pleasure over the view the latter had taken 
“of the immunity of religion from civil jurisdiction in every case 
where it does not trespass on private rights or the public peace.” - 
He was willing to do without chaplains in the Army and Navy 
rather than to “erect them into a political authority in matters 
of religion.” *' In the military service or in the schools the functions 
of the state can be delineated; the functions of the church, too, 
are clear. It remains for governmental officials, educators, and 
churchmen to gain a clear comprehension of this distinction of 
functions. 

Peter F. Drucker, writing in Review of Politics, published by 
Notre Dame University, states: “The unique relationship between 
religion, the state and society is perhaps the most fundamental . . . 
feature of American religious as well as American political life.” 


58 As quoted by Rupp, Righteousness of God, p. 295. 

59 Jbid., p. 300. Rupp also said (p. 296): “Luther, as Tornvall has demon- 
strated, teaches that ‘iustitia civilis’ is a real righteousness and genuinely related 
to God’s own righteousness in Christ, even though our human apprehension of 
this righteousness is imperfect and vitiated by sin.” 


60 American State Papers and Related Documents on Freedom in Religion, 
4th rev. ed. (Washington: Religious Liberty Association, 1949), p. 192. Italics 
mine. 

61 As quoted by Leo Pfeffer, Church, State and Freedom (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1953), p.217.—In Minneapolis Frank C. Hughes sued to prevent 
payment of salaries to chaplains in the Armed Services, charging that the 
Government was thereby supporting religion. Robert Tate Allan’s Washington 
Religious Report, No.122 (Oct. 30, 1955), p.4. “Chaplaincies and Church- 
State Problems,” Liberty, LI (Second Quarter 1956), 24—25. See also ibid., 
p. 31. Hughes’ suit was dismissed by Federal Judge Edward A. Tamm. 
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He believes that “it is basic to the American creed ‘that a society 
can only be religious if religio: and the state are radically separated, 
and that the state can only be free if society is basically a religious 
society. The state can favor no one religious group, but at the 
same time it must ‘sponsor, protect, and favor religious life in 
general.’” 62 This is the cultural climate in which this distinction 
of functions must be observed. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





WOMEN PASTORS IN NORWAY 


The Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung (July 15, 1956) reports that although 
Norway has granted the privilege of ordination and the pastoral ministry 
to women who have finished their theological studies and passed their 
examination, yet until that time no woman had made use of this right. 
While two Norwegian bishops did not oppose the new law of the 
Parliament, seven very frankly and sharply spoke against it. What 
incensed many, in particular, was the action of the Parliament which 
declared unconstitutional a law that gave the congregations the right 
to decline women pastors. The Parliament went counter to the advice 
of the two theological faculties of Norway and against that of seven 
of the nine bishops. Bishop Skard declared that the new law will 
promote the movement of separation of church and state. Director 
Carl Fredrik Wisloeff of the free faculty called the decision of the 
Parliament an encroachment of the state upon the rights of the 
church. The leader of the Christian People’s Party, Erling Wikborg, 
said that the majority of Norwegian Christians are opposed to the 
ordination of women for the pastoral office and that their opposition 
is based both on Scripture and on the tradition of the church. 
He, moreover, declared that the Parliament’s attempt to force women 
pastors on congregations constitutes a violation of the freedom of 
conscience which they enjoy. Under these circumstances no woman 
so far has had the courage to ask to be appointed as pastor of 
a congregation. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


62 As quoted in Time, July 16, 1956, p. 56. 








Notes on Translation of the 


Malayalam Bible 


By HERBERT M. ZORN 


HESE notes are designed to point out some of the difficulties 

of the translator’s task, especially if he must transfer thought 

content into a language that is separated from the original 
in point of form, culture, distance, and time. It is not the writer’s 
intention to present an exhaustive study of the Bible in Malayalam. 
Nor does he maintain that the problems dealt with are the most 
urgent and vexing. Peculiarities of Malayatam make it difficult 
to make clear some of the vexing problems to one not familiar 
with the language. Enough examples, however, will be cited to 
remind us that a Bible translation represents a formidable under- 
taking and that the great number of versions of the Bible in the 
vernacular of a multitude of tongues should be recognized as 
God’s gift. 

The Malayalam language is spoken by about fifteen million 
people who live on the southwest coast of India. There are many 
Christians in this area, including the Church of South India, Syrian 
Christians,’ Roman Catholics, the Salvation Army, and Lutheran 
Christians. One third of the population of Travancore is estimated 
to be Christian. The rest of the population of this area is Hindu? 


1 Syrian Christians are a group on the west coast of India who claim to 
trace their spiritual ancestry to the apostle Thomas and about A.D.60. They 
now constitute a caste of their own and retain the name, though some of them 
may no longer belong to the group as a religious body. Various religious affilia- 
tions have developed. The Mar Thoma Church has an independent episcopate but 
is in the Eastern tradition; the Jacobites still acknowledge the Syrian Metro- 
politan but have split into several groups also; another group has become 
absorbed into Roman Catholicism; still another group has affiliated with Rome 
but retains the Syriac rite. In addition to this, many individuals are now mem- 
bers of the Church of South India through the Church Missionary Society, 
which was established originally to purify the Syrian Christian Church in India. 
A few families have embraced the Lutheran faith. 

2 Hindu, though frequently used to denote all people in India, is strictly 
a religious term. It refers to the principal religion of India, which is willing 
to embrace and profess almost anything except the exclusiveness of Christianity. 
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and Mohammedan.? Our own church numbers roughly thirteen 
thousand baptized souls in the Malayalam-speaking area.* 

Malayalam is one of the Dravidian ® languages spoken in South 
India. The Dravidian people are some of the earliest inhabitants 
of India, later driven south and conquered by the Aryan people 
and, still later, by the Moslems. Malayalam has a strong admix- 
ture of Sanskrit. In its present form there are minor admixtures 
of Arabic and Persian through the Moslem invasions, and of Portu- 
guese and English taken over from those rulers. 

The original translation of the Bible into Malayalam was made 
in the early half of the nineteenth century. Under urging from 
some highly placed British Christians, the Syrian Christian Church 
prepared a translation of the Gospels in 1807;° in a more or less 
co-operative effort Benjamin Bailey of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety completed a translation of the New Testament in 1825 and 
published it in 1829. The Old Testament was completed in 1841. 
Since this translation was satisfactory only to the southern Malaya- 
lees, Dr. H. Gundert, a German Lutheran connected with the Basel 
Mission, produced a translation of the New Testament for northern 
Malayalees. After considerable discussion and reworking, a trans- 
lation of the entire Bible satisfactory to all Malayalees was pro- 
duced by a committee of representative Christians. This final pro- 
duction shows the particular influence of Dr. Gundert’s translation 
in the New Testament and of Dr. Bailey’s in the Old Testament. 
In all these translations, except in the case of the Syrian Christian 
translation of the Gospels, where the Syriac version was used, the 


3 Mohammedans are very numerous in the Malayalam-speaking area, where 
our Moslem Mission has a part of its work. In this area, even during the riots 
that accompanied the partition of India and Pakistan, the relations between 
Mohammedans and Hindus were very peaceful. Fanaticism is not evident 
ordinarily. The Koran has not yet been translated into Malayalam. 

4 Our church also works in the Tamil area on the other side of the Ghats 
and on the southern tip of India. Work has also been started in Kanarese, 
Telugu, and Singhalese, and in Ceylon. 

5 The Dravidian languages number four, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and 
Kanarese. They are spoken in the southern part of India and are quite closely 
related. Dialectic differences arise where two language areas border on each 
other; there are also some related languages spoken by hill tribes, but these 
do not constitute a large factor. 

6 It is a rather sad commentary on a church that calls itself Christian since 
A.D. 60 that the first translation of the Gospels into the vernacujar came in 
1807 at the instance of Western Christians. 
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sources were the original Greek and Hebrew.’ This version, though 
it has some archaisms, holds a very strong position among the 
Bible translations into the languages of India. 

The problem of effective translation was vividly stated in the 
interview between the English translators, Rieu and Phillips, which 
appeared in this journal October 1954. The cited discussion centers 
in part in the term equivalent effect. The translator should attempt 
to produce an effect in the readers of his translation that the readers 
or hearers received from the original. 

To achieve such a goal is an ambitious project, and one fraught 
with dangers. Accordingly a translation cannot merely exchange 
one word for another, but requires a very sensitive interpretation. 
The rule “If in doubt, translate literally” is fallacious, because 
a literal translation may cause more misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of the original than a clumsy effort at achieving an equivalent 
effect. On the other hand, one who strives to achieve an equivalent 
effect must have a rich fund of information about customs, usage, 
and the language of the original and the new setting. Ambitious 
and dangerous though this approach may be, every preacher and 
teacher of God’s Word must cope with it when he tries to make 
the words of the Word vivid and understandable to his listeners. 


The most obvious problem is that of isolated words. The very 
term that should be used to describe God must have caused the 
early missionaries in India some serious qualms. Should they use 
a Hindu term, or should they manufacture one? Daivam is used 
in the Malayalam Bible; it differs in form from the Hindu daivan 
‘god’ and daivi ‘goddess’ only in its common gender ending. Hindus 
will occasionally use the word daivam to denote god in a general 
sense. But years of usage seem to have drawn the line of demarca- 
tion accurately enough. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
word Eeshwaran, which to the Malayalee denotes the god Siva and 
is sometimes used to indicate the god-principle or god-above-gods, 
is used in the Bible in the Hindi language.* Evidently the problem 
does not affect the situation there as it would in the Malayalam 
Bible. 


7 The Malayalam New Testament parallels very closely the Nestle text. 
8 The Hindi language is spoken by more people than any other language 
in India. It is slated to become the national language in future. 
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The passage, “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow” (Is. 1:18), carries tremendous force with those who know 
snow and the whiteness with which it can blanket and beautify 
the most sordid surroundings. But a translator has difficulty in 
producing an equivalent effect unless he forsakes the picture and 
uses another. The translators of the Malayalam Bible translated 
it literally; the truth remains but is hardly vivid to those who have 
never seen snow. 


On the other hand, because the Malayalam people are familiar 
with the customs of agriculture of Jesus’ time, they readily grasp 
the meaning of many of His parables. In translating the parable 
of the sower and his seed, the translator has the assurance that the 
reader has certainly seen and possibly performed the very tasks on 
which the parable turns. Describing Jesus as the Good Shepherd 
is a very vital idea to people who at some time may well have 
done just this sort of shepherding. Leaven works daily in the 
bakeryless villages of the Malayalam country and one doesn’t have 
to explain the parable of the leaven as he does in the American 
situation. 

The customs of a people also affect the translator’s task. What 
should one do about honorifics? The Malayalam language has 
a system of honorific forms of address which are applied to people 
in various situations. These will vary with the education and back- 
ground of the people using them and those to whom they are to 
be applied. Without going into the details of these honorifics, suf- 
fice it to say that when Peter addresses the Savior and says, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. 16:16), he uses 
a word which a man might use in addressing his son, servant, or 
wife, but never his superior nor even his equal. But had the trans- 
lators used an honorific in this case, they might be outdated by 
now. The use of honorifics varies in various sections of the country 
and in various times. Furthermore, what honorific is fitting for 
God? The same that Hindus use in their worship? Is that not 
almost insulting in itself? Is it not possible that no honorific is 
the greatest honorific or that the honorific must come from the 
context and not from the word? 

But even if we could grant that the custom of honorifics would 
change no faster than the rest of the language and that the prob- 
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lem of an honorific for God would not be too difficult, other ques- 
tions would arise to confuse the issue. Since the original does not 
use these honorifics, the translators must decide a number of prob- 
lems. Would it be fitting to indicate the growing respect and faith 
of the disciples for the Savior as well as the growing hatred of 
the Pharisees by a change in honorifics? When Nathan tells David, 
“Thou art the man” (2 Sam. 12:7), is an honorific fitting in that 
shattering accusation? If it isn’t, is it ever fitting when God’s 
prophet speaks to the king? And if so, when? Similarly, in the 
discussion between Jesus and the sisters, Mary and Martha, at the 
time of the raising of Lazarus (John 11:21-40), the sisters address 
Jesus in a most familiar fashion. The translation does not show 
any honorific at all. But the fact of the matter is that in conserva- 
tive Malayalam society women would not hold this sort of con- 
versation with men at all, particularly not with men who are not 
their husbands or relatives. The translator is faced with an impos- 
sible task in producing an equivalent effect and is therefore forced 
to a degree of literalness in his translation. 

Theological terminology comes in for a great deal of considera- 
tion. The translators are usually faced with the alternative of in- 
vesting a Hindu word with a new meaning or coining a new one. 
The word with which sin is translated, papam, carries a very weak 
and diffuse meaning in Hinduism. It is occasionally described as 
a backlog of error and evil that will have to be worked out in the 
karma of a sinner, either in this life or in the life to come.? The 
translators used this word in the hope, largely fulfilled, that the 
context and descriptions in the New Testament as well as the other 
words for sin would so specify and narrow the term that it would 
assume a Clarity which it does not have in Hinduism. It can some- 
times serve as a bridge from Hinduism to Christianity in mutual 
discussion; but this advantage is often outweighed by the fact that 


9 Very roughly, karma is a doctrine that describes the continual workings 
of fate and sin in the lives of men and other creatures; everyone and every- 
thing, somehow or other, in some incarnation or another, reaps the just rewards 
of his sins. By following certain disciplines — dharma — one can lift himself 
out of this endless line of birth and rebirth and be absorbed into the infinite. 
Sin, or papam, keeps him in this endless line and may be ceremonial as well 
as moral. This explanation roughly summarizes the situation, although it prob- 
ably is an oversimplification:of a very complex doctrine. 
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Hindus will often judge the Christian doctrine of sin by their own 
standards, because the same word is used. 

“Incarnation” has a very simple and easy translation in avatha- 
ram. It is used in the Malayalam Nicene Creed, but not in the 
Malayalam Bible. Though it is simple and easy, it is most dan- 
gerous. Hindu gods have many avatharams, ‘modes of appearance 
among men.’ In fact, this avenue of avatharam permits many 
Hindus to reduce their almost infinite number of gods and to 
describe the “Trinity” of Hinduism’ as parallel to the Christian 
Trinity. The Madras Mail, an English daily in South India, reg- 
ularly runs Christmas articles of which at least one will try to 
draw the parallel between the incarnation of our Savior and the 
incarnation of the god Krishnan. But the incarnation, or avatha- 
ram, of Hinduism is little more than a theophany, a mode of God's 
appearance to men. For these reasons, probably, the translators 
felt that it was far wiser to use the somewhat clumsier but far 
more explicit expression “was made flesh,” jedam ai. 

One of the most interesting examples of vivid and idiomatic 
translation is found in the case of Elijah’s challenge to the Children 
of Israel on Mount Carmel. RSV translates it, “How long will 
you go limping with two different opinions?” (1 Kings 18:21). 
The Hebrew indicates a figure of speech in the word "D8, The 
Malayalam translation puts it into a very vivid idiom: “How long 
will you put your feet into two canoes?” If we remember that 
a large part of the Malayalam area is adjacent to large inland lakes, 
that the entire area is bordered by the Arabian Sea, and that one 
can travel all the way from Trivandrum to Cochin, 150 miles, 
by backwaters without entering the ocean, we can grasp the force 
of such an idiom. The translation is not in the least bit literal or 
even faithful in its wording; but it is most vivid and faithful in 
the effect it has upon its readers. 

But the difficulty of translation lies not only in the individual 
words of the original that do not find their equivalents in the 
vernacular; it also lies in words and usages of the vernacular which 
are more precise or more diffuse than the words of the original. 
This situation often forces the translator to make a distinction 


10 The Triad of Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver; and Siva, the 
Destroyer. 
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which does not exist in the original, because the vernacular de- 
mands that distinction. 

The Malayalam has two ways of saying “we.” If the speaker 
means to include the people to whom he is speaking, he says nam; 
if he means to exclude them, he says gnangal. There is no common 
term to cover both. It must be one or the other.’* Generally this 
choice does not create much difficulty. When Paul speaks to the 
Galatians of the Gospel “which we preached to you,” it is evident 
that gnangal is to be used; but when he says that Christ has set us 
free, it is just as evident that the inclusive mam is to be used. How- 
ever, in the account on the Transfiguration, Peter says: “Master, 
it is good for us to be here; let us make three tabernacles. ...” In 
which sense is “us” to be understood here? The translators put 
it into Malayalam as follows: “Master, it is good that we (nam, 
including Jesus) are here; let us (guangal, excluding Jesus) build 
three tabernacles. .. .” 

The Malayalam language also distinguishes between the two 
types of negation of the verb “to be,” roughly parallel to the 
Hebrew usage of T'S and x5. This distinction also applies to the 
affirmative form of the verb. Thus, to the question, “Is there a book 
in the room?” the answer will be wndu or illa, affirming or deny- 
ing the existence of a book in the room. If the question is: “Is that 
a book in the room?” the answer will be arnu or alla, affirming or 
denying the quality of “that” as a book. This distinction makes 
the work on the Old Testament somewhat easier, but in the New 
Testament the problems of accurate translation continually arise. 

Relationship between brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, cousins, etc., 
is described in a considerably different fashion from the English 
or the Greek and Hebrew originals. In common Malayalam par- 
lance, Andrew would be Peter’s older brother or younger brother, 
not just his brother (John 1:40). We do not know who was the 
senior and can simply call them brothers; but that is not the way 
people talk in Malayalam. 

A problem of diffuse relationship also arises from this indefinite- 
ness. The general term brother and the more specific terms younger 
brother and older brother are used to describe people who are not 


11 This peculiarity also extends to Tamil, Telugu, and Kanarese, the other 
Dravidian languages. To the best of my knowledge it is peculiar to them. 
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brothers at all. They are applied to sons of brothers and sons of 
sisters. But the word to describe the relationship of the children 
of a sister and brother is a completely different one. And that same 
word is used to describe a brother-in-law or sister-in-law. Mother- 
in-law and an aunt of a certain relationship are described by the 
same word. Looking at the Malayalam only, one would not be 
sure whether Peter’s relative whom Jesus healed was his mother- 
in-law or his aunt (Mark 1:10). The fact that this apparent con- 
fusion can be explained by ancient tribal and caste customs does 
not make the matter any easier for the modern translator. 


The use of verbs, tenses, verb forms, word sequence, causal forma- 
tions, and a host of other grammatical matters would further ex- 
plain the problems in translating the Bible into Malayalam. But 
it is very difficult to describe the nature of those problems unless 
the language concerned is familiar to the readers. 

These examples will suffice to show what a serious problem 
translating the Bible into Malayalam is and how important it is 
that it be done well. Inasmuch as in 1956 we celebrate the 250th 
anniversary of Protestant missions in the Far East, we cannot but 
add our thanks to God that men like Ziegenbalg '* and his many 
followers applied themselves to the important task of translating 
Scripture into the native tongues. 


Travancore-Cochin, India 
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Sermon Outlines on the Ranke Epistles 


QUINQUAGESIMA ROMANS 10:8-18 


“Have faith! Have faith!” is the advice offered to people who are 
weary of life. Another way of saying: “Get a hold of yourself, pull 
yourself together.” Like shaking hands with yourself, talk to vourself, 
have faith in yourself. Believe what you tell yourself with complete 
faith, and you have the answer to what you need. 

This is a popular religion, the doctrine of self-assertion, heathenism 
in modern form, idolatry. Advises faith but offers nothing to have 
faith in. If I'm floundering in the sea, you yell, “Hang on, hang 
on!” I expect you will throw out something to hang on to, reach for, 
have faith in. Do not mock me with self-assertion, to pull up my 
feet with my two hands. This is religion, but not the Christian re- 
ligion. 

The text brings together two things, faith and the Word. 


Faith in the Word Is the Answer 


“Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God [of 
Christ}” (cp.Greek v.17). I. Where it comes from. Ministry of 
Christ was not yelling, “Have faith, have faith,” from place to place 
(Mark 2:2). “He preached the Word unto them” (Luke9:6), and 
Acts 8:4: “They departed, preaching the Gospel.” They brought some- 
thing, not vague mouthings and empty phrases. With no Word of 
Christ, there is no Word of God, and vice versa. You cannot offer the 
two separately. No Word, no faith. 

Il. What comes first — faith or the Word? First comes what Paul 
invites the mind to think through in v. 14: How can anybody believe 
something he hasn’t even heard about? The Word comes first. Again, 
first the Word. This needs emphasis. The Word does not drop out 
of the sky (v.14). It is not self-manufactured inner inspiration. 
Enthusiasm. It comes from outside yourself to your 

Inside. —“The Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy 
heart; that is, the Word of faith, which we preach” (v.8). The Word 
produces faith. Not as though the Word were only a stimulator, a 
hypo that sends you into faith. Nor is the Word an aircraft carriet’s 
catapult that whips you off into the wide blue sky. Rather the catapult- 
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ing power is built right in. The Word that transforms stays on for 
further forming, it never leaves. You do not switch depots. Faith 
comes from, and runs on, the same rail, which is the Word. Faith is 
a smooth express, with never so much as a click; an imperceivable 
weld in the silence of the heavenly foundry. Faith does not believe 
one thing and talk another. From the inside it moves to the 


Outside. —“If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved” (v.9). The Easter Christ is handled with 
the mouth in words. That is in summary the crucial fact, doctrine. 
The Word that converts is the same that talks. Faith has not brought 
God down to earth and up again (context); faith has but to accept 
the redemption as an accomplished fact. When you nod your head 
to this truth, you believe. Back to the theme: “Faith in the Word is 
the answer.” Be impressed with the importance of this order. 


Application. — What hurts faith is that we hold these facts of 
Scripture as they revolve around Christ incommunicado; that is, we 
have faith, but it is held in silence. It has a mouth, but there are few, 
if any, words coming out of that mouth. Faith and word — words are 
not connected to the loud speaker. It is true, “with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness” (v.10); but now do not let the tracks 
dip underground. “And with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” 

How many people have a talking faith? If I do not talk about my 
Savior’s death and resurrection, never have words for it or on account 
of it, my faith is missing something. Though it come from God, it is 
suffering from lack of self-expression. Faith needs exercise, mouth- 
moving, word-making (1) for itself and (2) for others (v.18). Faith 
is a talker. 

Ask almost any American whether he is a Christian, and he says, 
“Certainly, what else?” That is putting words into his mouth. Rather 
ask, “What are you?” The answer: “It’s none of your business. What 
are you?” Nowadays people are very careful not to antagonize any- 
one, for others might learn to know what to believe. That's bad. Pass 
yourself off as being like everybody else. This is the denier’s talk. 
“Have faith, do the best you can,” etc. This is not Christianity. 

We cannot be satisfied with generalities. Be specific, factual, such as 
(v.11), “Believe in Him.” V.9: Christ crucified and risen, righteous- 
ness, sin, salvation. If such items are not talked about, you have 
nothing more to offer than, “Have faith, Have faith,” and this with- 
out the Word. We are back to the “Get-hold-of-yourself” theology as 
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the answer, and this is not true. Thereby no one is converted. Con- 
tent of v.14 ff. in application. Christian faith loves to talk, not in 
empty gassing, “Have faith.” It comes with the facts, the deeds of God, 
by Christ for our righteousness. 

We go to Communion today, not because we expect to be con- 
verted, or to come to faith. We have faith. God’s word “Take, eat; 
take, drink” brings me to the altar. Not for the sake of bread and 
wine itself; that kind of eating we do at home. The word of Christ, 
“This is My body, this is My blood.” . . . His promise that puts His 
body and blood into my mouth. Without the Word there would be 
nothing. 

Concluding thoughts: As Christ makes His entrance into our very 
person, may our mouth, much used for ingression, be used for some 
audible expression. Now let us hear the whole text read without 
interruption. 


Schaumburg, Ill. F. A. HERTWIG, JR. 


INVOCAVIT HEBREWS 12:1-3 


We are a “contest-conscious” generation. This is very evident dur- 
ing the baseball and football seasons. This is very evident from TV 
programs which rank among the first in popularity. Because we are 
a “contest-conscious” generation, we are also a “winner-worshiping” 
people. We admire and honor those who win. We all desire to be 
winners. 

Since this is so, Heb. 12:1-3 has a special appeal. It tells us that 
being a Christian is like a contest, like a race (cf. 1 Tim.6:12; 2 Tim. 
4:7; 1 Cor.9:14). Furthermore this Scripture passage tells us how to 
win “the race that is set before us” as Christians. It is of interest to 
note that winning the race depends on the Christian’s look. 


The Look That Wins 


I. Look away from sin (v.1b). 

A. To win, a contestant must look away from, must avoid, 
whatever hinders him (1Cor.9:24-27). Unless a con- 
testant is willing to do this, he cannot win. To win, a 
Christian must “lay aside every weight.” He must avoid 
“the sin which doth so easily beset us.” 

B. We must remember, however, that avoiding hindrances 
does not win the game or the race for the athlete. More 
is needed to win. Nevertheless, avoiding hindrances is 
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tremendously important. Likewise, avoiding sin does not 
save the sinner (Gal.3:11). A sinner is saved by grace, 
not by works (Eph. 2:8-9). Nevertheless, to win heaven, 
the Christian will be earnest in his looking away from 
sin; otherwise he will lose his faith (Matt. 13:18-22). 


II. Look about you at your companions (v.1a). 


A. 


An athlete who faces a contest alone is under a far greater 
strain than the athlete who is surrounded by teammates of 
proved ability. We Christians at times lose heart in our 
race because we feel alone. However, we are not alone 
in our contest or race for heaven. We are part of a 
“glorious band,” part of a “noble army” (cf. Hymn 452). 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses —all are our team- 
mates (cf. Hebrews 11). This should give us confidence 
and courage. The patriarchs and saints of old, “though 
dead and long ago gone to their heavenly rest,” still speak 
to us about what it means to be a Christian. Therefore we 
are to look to their example and take heart. They won the 
race that was set before them. We are to do so likewise. 


B. Again, we must remember that looking at his teammates, 


looking at their example, important at this may be, does 
not make a winner of an athlete. More is needed. Like- 
wise, the noble example of patriarchs and saints, ancient 
or modern, does not save us. Much more is needed. Jesus 
is needed. 


III. Above all, keep looking to Jesus. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


He accomplished our salvation (v.2b). The fact that He 
“is set down at the right hand of the throne of God” is 
proof positive that He fully accomplished for us what He 
set out to accomplish. Even while He suffered, He knew 
that He would accomplish our salvation. This was His 
joy. Now, to benefit from that which He accomplished 
for us, we must look to Him in faith. 

He is “the Author and Finisher of our faith” (v.2a). 
“Christ starts our faith and leads it to its consummation.” 
We are to keep our eyes on Him and what He did. 

He gives us an example in perseverance (v.3). In our race 
as Christians we meet with many disappointments, we 
suffer many heartaches. This should not discourage us. 
When discouraged, we are “to consider thoughtfully” 
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what Jesus endured to accomplish our redemption. Such 
theughrful reflection will spur us on to run harder, to 
believe in Jesus the more firmly. 


Conclusion.—In an earthly contest or race only one can win. In 
the contest or race here mentioned everyone of us can win. And just 
think of what we win. We win heaven. We win heaven with a look, 
a look of faith to Jesus, our Savior. 

San Antonio, Texas ROLAND WIEDERAENDERS 


REMINISCERE 
ROMANS: 8:28-39 (Key Verses, 31-33, 37) 


Eusebius tells us that about A. D. 312 Emperor Constantine, engaged 
in battle, saw in the sky a flaming cross on which were inscribed the 
words “By this sign conquer.” It is said that this led to Constantine’s 
conversion. The Cross of Jesus Christ is a conquering power. We are 
reminded of that truth this Lenten season, when we gather in special 
services to ponder the tremendous meaning of Christ’s suffering and 
death in our stead. This is also the theme of today’s service, “Through 
Christ we are more than conquerors.” Our text brings this out very 
forcefully. If ever Paul “rode in a triumphant chariot on this side of 
heaven,” it was when he wrote this chapter. Church fathers have 
called it “the golden chapter of the Bible.” 


Through Christ We Ccnquer 


Life is an ongoing battle. For a child growing to adulthood, life is 
a struggle. For Columbus crossing the Atlantic, life was a battle. But 
the greatest battle is the spiritual struggle in our own lives. The 
stakes are high, and victory belongs only to the strong in Christ. 


I. Our enemies 
The forces arrayed against us are more than paper dolls or toothpick 
soldiers. They are powerful. They are inimical forces not only out- 
side us but also inside us. Explain each briefly. They are tribulation 
(v.35); distress (v.35); persecution (v.35); famine (v.35); naked- 
ness, peril, sword (v.35). 


II. Our strength . . . Jesus Christ. 
A. The meaning of being strong in Christ (v.37). We use the 
words “through Christ” so often that it can become a mere 
cliché falling on drugged minds. It means more than having 
Christ as a silent Partner . . . more than Christ in the bleach- 
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ers watching our struggle in the arena. It means sins for- 
given, the barrier between God and us removed, and Jesus 
living within us. This text speaks of the believers’ triumph, 
namely, people reborn in Christ who have the life and power 
of God at work in them. “The life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God who loved me and 
gave Himself for me” (Gal. 2:20). 


. What He did to make us conquerors (vv. 34,37). 


1. Died for us (Rom.5:6). 

2. Rose for us (John 11:25). 

3. Makes intercession for us (Heb. 7:25). 

4. Loves us (Eph. 5:2). 
We are strong in the grace and love and merits of Christ, 
which are ours by faith. Thereby we share in His victory. 
It is through Christ that God can love us, does love us, and 
pours His power into our lives (2 Cor. 2:14). 


II. Our guarantee of final victory. 


Despite the victory of Christ we still have our doubts and 
fears. Even the best Christian has his “blue Mondays.” 
Worries nag us, guilt annoys us, doubts pester us. So we 
need all the re-enforcements and added assurances of final 
triumph which God can give us. Here they are: 


A. The love of God the Father. 


1. Spared not His own Son (v.32). Since He has proved 
His love by giving His best, will He ever withhold any- 
thing to see us through to victory? 

2. Elected us (v.29). The Father has by grace foreknown 
and elected us to salvation. Having elected us, He now 

3. Justifies us (v.33). We can challenge all our accusers by 
telling them that God has declared us just and righteous 
through the merits of Christ. Who can any longer con- 
demn us? 


4. Overrules all things for our eternal good (v.28). 


B. The love of Jesus Christ (vv.37,34). Jesus has not only 


given Himself for us but He also intercedes for us at the 
throne of God (1 John 2:1). He will also plead for us and 
conquer for us at the final Judgment. 
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C. The work of the Holy Spirit. .. Paul says (v.38): “I am 
persuaded.” This assurance gives evidence of the Spirit's 
work. It is He who puts this conviction in our hearts, keeps 
us in faith, and assures us of final victory (Rom. 8:16). 


Hugh Kennedy, an eminent Christian of Ayr, Scotland, when he was 
dying, called for a Bible; but finding his sight gone, he said: “Turn to 
the eighth chapter of Romans, and set my finger at these words, ‘I am 
persuaded that neither life nor death, etc.’ Now,” he said, “is my finger 
upon them?” And when they told him it was, he said: “God be with 
you, my children; I have breakfasted with you, and shall sup with my 
Lord Jesus Christ this night.” This is the believer's ultimate triumph. 


Topeka, Kans. ALBERT C. BURROUGHS 


iain 2 CORINTHIANS 4:7-14 


“It’s good to be alive!” Rather rare the moments when men can 
honestly say this. But if we are speaking of the true life of God in 
us, then in life and death, in prosperity and suffering, in time and 
to all eternity, we shall never cease to praise God for 


The Life That Truly Lives 
(or the theme for the day: “Christ’s Life Manifest in Our Life”) 


I. Our glory: God puts His life in us “earthen vessels” (v.7). 
A. Human wisdom always tends to separate God from world, 
body from soul, religion from life. Yet into a body of dust 
God first breathed His own divine life, purposes, and char- 
acter. To be “spiritual” apart from daily flesh and blood 
living is to reject God's true Life. 


B. Learn this from Jesus Christ. 

1. God prepared Himself an “earthen vessel,” common, 
without special attraction (Is. 53:2). 

2. Yet in that earthly flesh of Jesus is hid the treasure of 
God's true life, planted anew in a world that had died 
(Col. 2:2, 3, 9; John 1:4, 14). 

3. Not in special radiance of glory, but in His day-to-day 
earthly love, witness, and self-sacrifice, does the Life of 
God in Him show. 


C. Here is our glory, that God does not despise this earthly 
existence of ours, but plants in it His true life. 


1. St. Paul understood this. He is the “earthen vessel,” un- 
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noticed, despised, unwanted, wrestling with sin, ready 
for death. Yet he is glorified by the treasure God has 
placed in him. See v. 6. 


2. Do we understand? 


II. Our transformation: To be alive means to die to the old life 


of 


A. 


mere physical comfort, ambition, and survival (vv. 8-11). 


The flesh hates this; it cries, “Protect life above all.” Yet 
even physical life exists not of itself nor for itself, but is 
the gift of God. To cherish life above its Giver is to reject 
the true Life. 


. Thus Christ proved His life for His Father by dying. 


1. Appreciate “the dying of the Lord Jesus” (v.10). He 
forsakes earthly ambition, does the will of God without 
regarding consequences, burns Himself out in love for 
us, and finally lays down the life of the flesh, as the life 
of God in Him demands (Epistle: Eph.5:1,2). 

2. So He also taught: “Take cross... .” “Love life... 
lose it.” “Fear not them which kill the body... .” 


. This life of Christ now shows in our “dying.” 


1. St.Paul understood it (develop vv. 8-11 and parallels). 


2. Do we? How much “dying” have we done for Him? 


III. Our power: The life in us has power, by its dying, to beget 
life in others (vv. 12,13). 


A. 


Wisdom is offended and argues, “What's the use of dying? 
Surely, a living Christian is more useful than a dead one.” 
Yet life and death are God’s, not ours. No death can touch 
us until God is ready to build more by our death than by 
our continued life. “Hairs numbered.” But if we cherish 
life and refuse to lose it, we have no power to transmit 
God’s life; and we also lose our own. 


. Learn this from Christ, who by DYING gave His life to 


the world. 
1. So He believed (John 12:24 ff). 
2. So He lived, unyielding, losing all for the sake of truth, 


for truth alone gives life (John 6:63. Cf. our chapter, 
vv. 1-4). 
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3. So He died, His death God's purposeful sacrifice for sin 
and the very source of our redemption. NOT to die 
would have been death both to Him and to us. 


C. So we, who have received life by His dying, transmit that 
life by our “dying.” 

1. St. Paul understood it. “Death works in us, but life in 
you.” If Paul had not died to this life and to every earthly 
ambition, Corinth would never have received the Gospel! 
Yet no credit to Paul (v.7b). The life of faith cannot 
but speak (v.13). 

2. Do we understand? Or do we still so protect our old 
earthly existence that we cannot witness and that we have 
no power to beget God's life in others? 


IV. Our hope: The life of God in us can never perish, nor can the 

“earthen vessels” which contain it (vv. 10b-11b, 14). 

A. To earthly wisdom the reverse is true. God's life is death! 
Cling to life, above all, for only where there is life is there 
hope! Yet how futile is such a hope! For this life will most 
surely die. Trust Christ, who says that to forsake this life 
is to keep it unto life eternal! 


B. So we learn from Christ. Even in dying He was certain of 
the ultimate victory. 
1. How confidently He foretold it! 
2. How gloriously His resurrection proved it! 
3. And the “earthen vessel” of His humanity shares it (Phil. 
2:9-11). 
C. We who die to the flesh, can no more perish than God's 
life in us can perish. 
1. Understanding this, Paul was unconquerable (vv. 8,9). 
He waited for victory and vindication (vv. 14ff.). 
2. Do we understand it? What comfort, hope, power! 
Rejoice eternally, you who “always bear about in your body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus,” for God’s eternal life in Christ is manifest in you! 
Rejoice, for you have lost nothing, but in humility you will praise Him: 
“Dear Savior, it’s good to be alive!” Amen. 


New Orleans, La. PAUL G. BRETSCHER 
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LAETARE 2 CORINTHIANS 5:14-21 


In the very midst of Lent comes a Sunday of joy. Isn’t it incon- 
gruous? Doesn't it spoil the mood of reverence and of holy grief? 
How does it do it—by turning attention away from the Cross? No, 
it is a worship centering in the Cross. But it helps to hold before 
Christians, for the purpose of their triumph, 


When Death Is Triumph 


This rich text makes clear that the triumph of dying belongs both 
to Christ and to Christians. Its triumph resides both in His initial 
act of dying and in the message that keeps on sounding the note of 
triumph till He comes again. 


I. His death brings the triumph of life 


A. He died. On the cross He gave up the ghost. But more: 
He died the death of leaving God out and away. “God made 
Him to be sin” (v.21). Sin is the severing of self from 
God, the initiating of death. God made Him to be such 
a loss of God. “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” (Matt.27:46). He tasted the ultimate of death, the 
wrath of God. 


B. He died for all (vv. 14,15). He did not die for His own 
sake; He was not made sin on His own account. By Jesus 
Christ, God “hath reconciled us to Himself” (v.18). Jesus 
died for the sake of mankind, for the sake of you. 


C. Then were all dead (v.14). Is that triumph? Oh, yes, much 
more than to live the dead life. For Christ died “to sin once” 
(Rom.6:10) that sin’s power and meaning might be over; 
and it is over as we died that death with Him. There is 
room in His death for all of us, for He died for us all. That 
means that death is no longer to rule us; for we have died 
to death. Death means the stopping of the force for life that 
has been going on up to that moment. We were under the 
force of death; in Christ we died to death. 


D. He died for all that they which live should live unto Him 
(v.15). That’s the obverse of the picture. The two go to- 
gether: die to death; this leaves life to be lived. This means 
that a new life force takes the place of the one we died to; 
and that is Christ. For He, too, died to death and rose again; 
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in Him God reveals the life that is lived by God. As we 
are a part of Christ, His dying, so we are a part of His living. 

E. This means that the old things are passed away, all things 
are become new, all things are of God (vv.17,18). This is 
a triumph that is not celebrated merely by the shouts of 
crowds lining the route of the parade; this is the triumph y 
that goes back home with them into daily living. 


i ee 


Il. His death brings the triumph of the message of life 
A. Are you triumphing? Are you living, or are you still trying 


to serve the vanquished master, play dead, hold your spiritual . 
breath till you are blue? That's bad business. For when 
a body is made to live by a life force, it can’t operate with y, 
another kind of atmosphere or with water instead of blood. a 
Are you experimenting with the wrath of God? Are you tl 
trying to get lost and separated from Him who found you ri 
at such bitter cost? E 
B. The heavenly Father foresaw even this situation. And so He re 
tc 


gave the ministry of reconciliation to live men, that they 
might bring to life their world for which Christ died, that 
they might help keep alive their fellow Christians who had Jt 


died with Christ and had begun to live to Him, but still 1S 
experimented with death again. Cc 

C. This service of fellow Christians all around us — fathers and a 
mothers, pastors and teachers, friends and acquaintances — _ 

rifles the Word of Reconciliation into us. Paul wrote these ‘4 

words to get the Corinthians to open their ears to his mes- q' 

sage again; they had been experimenting with clever pap. = 

He wanted them to realize that God Himself was behind as 

this tremendous message. 8! 

D. See what the message is that we have to be listening to, ye 
over and over again, so that the triumph of Christ’s death lil 

may bring life to us: “He made Him to be sin for us who of 

knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of of 

God in Him” (v.21). God made Him to be sin for us, and a 

struck Him with the full measure of His wrath for man’s fu 

sin, that through Him we might have righteousness, the Sa 
blessed estate of being approved by God, upright in the tes 

serene confidence of God's ongoing forgiveness. fo 
Hence, Christian, rejoice in the Cross and in the death of Christ. ist 
For its Word has struck you, too, through Baptism, by which you have de 
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died with Christ and have been raised with Him (Rom.6:3ff.); 
through the Word of Reconciliation in the preaching of the Gospel 
(1 Peter 1:23—2:3). So keep on hearing! Thus we shall play the 
role of the disciples the night before Christ died. To them He said: 
“These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy might remain in 
you and that your joy might be full” (John 15:11). 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 





WHAT KIND OF CHRISTIAN? 


Commenting on A. Jj. Toynbee’s recent book Am Historian’s 
Approach to Religion (Oxford; $5), Time (September 10, 1956) 
asks the question what kind of Christian Toynbee really is; for 
though an Anglican in childhood, he always showed himself ready to 
range various prophets, gods, and philosophers alongside Christ. 
He does so also in his latest book, in which he writes about the 
religious condition of today’s world. While, of course, it is not fair 
to judge any book by one man’s analysis, nevertheless the quotations 
taken from the book may aid the reader in arriving at his own 
judgment. The reviewer states that Toynbee “denies that Christianity 
is the one true religion,” and he writes in conclusion: “Says Toynbee: 
Christians must winnow the nonessential chaff (mostly theology) from 
the wheat of their tradition, must abandon the ‘chosen people’ claim 
to the uniqueness of their Savior and their revelation. They must 
learn to regard all the higher religions as revelations of God.” He then 
quotes Toynbee as stating: “The spirit of the Indian religions, blowing 
where it listeth, may perhaps help to winnow a traditional Pharisaism 
out of Moslem, Christian, and Jewish hearts. But the help that God 
gives is given by Him to those who help themselves; and the spiritual 
struggle in the more exclusive-minded Judaic half of the world to 
cure ourselves of our family infirmity (4.e., self-centeredness) seems 
likely to be the most crucial episode in the next chapter of the history 
of Mankind {cap. in original}.” Toynbee thus denies both the deity 
of Christ and the absoluteness of the Christian religion. In a footnote 
the reviewer remarks that Toynbee’s sentiments and scholarship on 
Judaism have been angrily attacked by the Jewish author Maurice 
Samuel in his book The Professor and the Fossil (Knopf; $4), in which 
he says that “his {Toynbee’s} characterization of Jewish culture as a 
‘fossilized relic’ fails to explain the extraordinary phenomenon of Jew- 
ish survival.” Christianity, however, has much more to say in its 


defense. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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UNIQUENESS OF HUMANITY 


In his article “Metaphorical Appeals of Biological Thought” (Amer- 
scan Scientist, July 1956), Leo Kartman, a scientist with the Com- 
municable Disease Center of the U. S. Public Health Service, cautions 
against the pitfalls which lie in wait for the scientist who is blinded 
by the brilliance of the happy metaphor. He objects in particular to 
the easy fallacy of equating the habits of animals with those of human 
beings and thus, at least by indirection, positing the existence of moral 
standards and absolute values in the animal world. “Thus the so-called 
‘survival of the fittest’ principle in the animal world became one 
side of a philosophy which similarly separated men into those who 
were economically successful or unsuccessful, or that which is good 
or bad in the moral world.” Mr. Kartman asserts that “analogical 
reasoning from the animal world to that of the sociocosm has failed 
to consider the uniqueness of humanity.” He writes: 

Man is distinguished from all other living creatures by the fact that 

his cognition of the external world is at the same time a consciousness 

of the need to transform that world. We know that animals are 
capable of a certain amount of learning and that social organization 
of varying degree is found in the animal world. Yet, in spite of 

Maeterlink’s intriguing vistas of the bee world, we find no evidence 

of the influence of reason in the animal world. When “Darwinian 

collectivism” of the nationalist or racist variety captured certain Euro- 
pean countries in the iron grip of authoritarianism, this was not 

a manifestation of instinctive or genetically determined behavior and 

its defeat was not a product of biological forces. The story of human 

history has nothing in common with the history of animal life. Only 
men possess historical awareness, and thus they alone can produce 

a society which is influenced by the experience of past generations. 

Because of his high regard for the uniqueness of humanity, 
Mr. Kartman also approves of the statement by the biologist R. W. 
Gerard, who, comparing man and animals, concluded: “One biological 
detail, however, the amount of cerebrum, seems to have had inordinate 
consequences. A few extra ounces of nerve cells and connections in 
the cortex have permitted symbolism in language and number and 
abstract reasoning to a degree so beyond that of other animals that 
something almost qualitatively new has resulted” (italics ours). Con- 
sidering what “a few extra ounces of nerve cells and connections in 
the cortex” have done to bring about homo sapiens, it seems hardly 
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more credulous to assume that the Almighty, by a fiat of His will, 
“formed man out of the dust of the ground and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life.” P.M.B. 


MEETING OF NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARS 


To the readers of the CTM a little report on the recent meeting 
of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas may not be unwelcome. 
The meeting was held in Woudschoten near Utrecht, Holland, Sep- 
tember 4—7. The undersigned attended in a private capacity, thinking 
that the meeting was of such importance that his own exchequer would 
have to co-operate. 

Here one met scholars whose names are known throughout the 
world. From England had come, e. g., Dr. E. G. Selwyn of Winchester, 
whose commentary on 1 Peter is recognized as a classic, Prof. F. L. 
Cross of Oxford, Professors Chadwick and Moule and Dr. Sanders 
of Cambridge; from Sweden Drs. Odeberg (Lund) and Riesen- 
feld (Uppsala); from Germany Drs. Nestle (Ulm), W. Eltester 
(Tiibingen), Kurt Aland (Halle), H. Greeven (Kiel), J. Schmidt 
(Munich), R. Bultmann (Marburg), K. H. Rengstorf (Miinster) ; 
from Holland Dr. W. C. van Unnik and J. de Zwaan; from Strasbourg 
Prof. Gravier; from Jerusalem Pére P. Benoit of the Ecole Biblique; 
from America Drs. J. H. Cadbury and M. M. Parvis. Switzerland and 
Denmark also were represented. The above list includes merely a few 
of the prominent men among the 70 or 80 scholars that had assembled. 

Dr. Selwyn’s presidential address had the topic “The Authority of 
Christ in the New Testament”; Dr. Cadbury discussed “We and I Pas- 
sages in Luke-Acts”; Pere Benoit spoke on “The Infancy of John the 
Baptist According to Luke 1” (his paper was presented in French); 
F. L. Cross had chosen the subject “The Primitive Christian Feasts — 
Some Problems”; Prof. J. de Zwaan presented an essay on “St. Paul 
and Marriage”; a report on the International Greek New Testament 
(a new Tischendorf) was given by Prof. M. M. Parvis, and Prof. 
W. C. van Unnik spoke on the “Corpus Hellenisticum,” which is in 
the making and which can best be described as a new Wettstein; 
Professor Parvis, in the last paper of the meeting, spoke on “The 
Greek Gospel Lectionaries and the Text of the New Testament.” 

A few brief papers were submitted in addition, one by the Greek 
Orthodox bishop mentioned on the authenticity of John 21, and 
another one by Dr. Wilson of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, on Gospel 
quotations in Gnostic Gospels. 

It will be seen that to a large extent the papers dealt with matters 
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of highly technical scholarship; but these, too, ultimately have some 
bearing on the proper interpretation of the New Testament. While 
English was the chief language employed, German and French were 
heard often. Next year the meeting is to be held in Birmingham, 
England. WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM NEWS BUREAU 
OF NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


New York.— The remarriage of persons who have repented of their 
guilt in a divorce has been approved by both the American Lutheran 
Church and the United Lutheran Church in America. Similar state- 
ments adopted by these churches at their recent biennial conventions 
emphasized an evangelistic rather than a legalistic approach to the 
problems of marriage and divorce. Previously, the churches had held 
to the traditional Lutheran position that only the “innocent” party 
to a divorce granted for adultery or desertion could be remarried 
under the auspices of the church during the lifetime of either party. 

Both churches abandoned this rule in their new statements, but 
the ULCA went farther when it disposed of the whole question of 
whether there is an “innocent” and a “guilty” party in a divorce by 
maintaining that both are guilty. On this point, the ALC retained a dis- 
tinction, but said that “regardless of the legal decision of guilt each 
party normally bears some responsibility for the failure of the 
matfriage. 

Stressing the sanctity of marriage, both statements laid down rigid 
requirements that must be met by divorced persons who seek to remarry. 

In altering its stand on the issue, the ALC declared: 

“Remarriage of a divorced person, even under the ministrations of 
the church, may . . . be permissible after full consideration of all the 
individual circumstances involved. . . . Each instance of a divorce 
or requested remarriage should be dealt with as an individual coun- 
seling situation, in which God’s will for the parties involved will be 
diligently sought for in the spirit of justice and love, as revealed in 
His Law and Gospel. 

“, . . The pastor should satisfy himself, through careful pastoral 
methods, that this person is the innocent party in a divorce or one 
who has seen and repented before God of his sins and shortcomings 
which helped to break his former marriage. 

“Every pastor should satisfy himself as a servant of Christ that both 
members of any couple coming to him to be married know what 
is required in a Christian marriage and that they sincerely intend by 
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the help of God to make this a Christ-centered marriage, resolved to 
overcome difficulties and to grow in understanding and patience 
through the redeeming love of Christ and the enabling power of 
His Spirit. If the pastor believes in his conscience that God has created 
such a clean heart and a right spirit within the applicants, he may 
properly perform the desired marriage.” 

In its statement the ULCA urged pastors and congregations to 
make their decisions in the remarriage of divorced persons on the 
particular circumstances in each case, based on the following con- 
siderations. 

“While it is the Christian teaching that marriage is a lifelong, indis- 
soluble union and that divorce and remarriage do violate God’s order, 
nevertheless God in His love does accept the sinner and deals with 
him according to his need. The church has recognized that marriage 
may be a remedy for sin and has seen in such Bible passages as Matt. 
5:32, 19:9, and 1 Cor.7:15 the possibility of remarriage, but it also 
knows that the final basis of decision is loving concern for man in 
his actual situation. 

“The divorced person seeking remarriage must recognize his 
responsibility in the breakup of former marriage. He must give 
evidence of repentance and have made an effort to overcome his limita- 
tions and failures. He must have forgiven his partner in the former 
marriage, and he and his intended spouse must give assurance that 
he will fulfill his obligations to those involved in his former marriage. 

“The divorced person must give evidence of his Christian faith by 
his witness in the church and must have received adequate counsel and 
training in preparation for marriage. He must be prepared to under- 
take the full responsibilities of marriage in dependence upon God.” 

In its statement, .1e ALC urged its members to work for sound 
legislation to correct the “many evils and abuses” in the application 
of divorce laws to the relief of disrupted marriages. 

It added, however, that it would “seek to reduce or eliminate divorce, 
not through repressive legislation but by the effective teaching of 
positive Christian principles of marriage and family living.” 

The ULCA called upon Christian citizens to seek the enactment of 
uniform and constructive marriage and divorce laws that would 
“encourage the procedures of adjustment and reconciliation rather 
than adversary litigation.” 

Both statements were adopted to serve as guiding principles to 
pastors and congregations of the respective churches in dealing with 
the questions involved. 
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Columbus, Ohio.— The “practical effect” of the American Lutheran 
Church’s new statement on church fellowship was explained here by 
a leading theologian of the 900,000 denomination. An interpretation 
of the statement, adopted at the ALC’s recent biennial convention, was 
made by Dr. Edward C. Fendt, dean of the Theological Seminary of 
Capital University, in reply to an inquiry from the NLC News Bureau. 

As a result of its action, according to Dr. Fendt, the ALC “recog- 
nizes all Lutheran church bodies in America as eligible for pulpit and 
altar fellowship, but leaves it to the discretion of its pastors and 
congregations to implement this fellowship.” Dr. Fendt said the new 
statement removed the specific qualifications which the ALC had 
previously attached to selective fellowship — agreement with certain 
articles of its constitution. In doing so, he pointed out, the ALC “did 
not make fellowship with other Lutherans dependent upon agreement 
in theological formulation.” Instead, he said, the ALC “makes adher- 
ence to the Word of God and the Confessions of the Lutheran Church 
the only basis for church fellowship.” Further, he added, the ALC 
“grants its congregations freedom to practice fellowship in worship 
and work with other Lutheran congregations when there is mutual 
agreement in confession and practice.” 

Two resolutions on the subject were adopted by the ALC, the first 
establishing the broad principle of fellowship which will be applied 
to all Lutheran church bodies, the second implementing this principle 
on the local level. In the first resolution, the ALC voted to “extend 
the hand of fellowship to all Lutheran Church bodies who faithfully 
adhere to the Word of God and the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church, whose official declarations and congregational practice testify 
to their loyalty to the Word of God and the Lutheran Confessions.” 

The second resolution provided that “wherever congregations and 
pastors of the American Lutheran Church find they are mutually agreed 
in confession and practice with congregations and pastors of other 
Lutheran bodies, they may in good conscience practice fellowship both 
in worship and work.” 

The phrase “pulpit and altar fellowship” means that two or more 
church bodies, being in agreement on all major points of doctrine, 
permit their pastors to exchange pulpits and their members to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper at services of congregations within respective 
bodies. 

(In “selective fellowship,” it is recognized that there is sufficient 
doctrinal agreement between church bodies to allow pastors and con- 
gregations at their discretion to implement such fellowship on the 
local level.) 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


Fulda, Germany. — One out of every four German Roman Catholics 
makes a mixed marriage, Joseph Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne, disclosed here. In his annual report to the Conference of 
Roman Catholic Bishops in Germany, of which he is chairman, the 
cardinal said that half the Catholics who contract marriage with non- 
Catholics leave the church. 

Portland, Oreg.— Judge Alfred T. Sulmonetti ruled in Multnomah 
County Circuit Court here that the Gresham, Oreg., “Green River” 
ordinance restricting house-to-house solicitation cannot legally be 
invoked against the distribution of religious literature. He held that 
the ordinance, in so far as it is applied to such activities, violates guaran- 
tees of religious freedom contained in the Federal and state 
constitutions. 

His decision was handed down in the case of the Rev. C. Lloyd 
Wyman, assistant pastor of the Seventh-Day Adventist church at 
Gresham, who had been arrested there for violating the ordinance. 
Such ordinances — which have been numerous in recent years, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest—are modeled upon, and take their name 
from, one adopted at Green River, Wyo., in the early 1930's. 

In his ruling Judge Sulmonetti said: 

“The giving, selling, and distributing of religious literature, when 
done as part of the method of spreading the distributor's religious 
beliefs, is an exercise of religion within the meaning of the Federal 
Constitution’s First Amendment.” He added that if solicitation by 
religious groups is considered by some people to be an intrusion and 
invasion of their privacy, “that is part of the price that must be paid 
for the free exercise of religious liberty.” 


Harrisburg, Pa.— Delegates to the 20th biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America here approved the establishment 
of Lutheran parochial schools in communities where “conditions make 
such action favorable.” They adopted a report by the Board of Parish 
Education, urging that such schools be set up. 

The Rev. Herbert N. Gibney of Hempstead, N.Y., in calling for 
approval of the report said that “the total educational experience of 
the child should be a Christian one but public schools can’t provide 
this approach.” 

The board reported that 60 per cent of the more than 2,000 pastors 
who replied to a questionnaire it sent out said they favored setting 
up parochial schools. Only 9.7 per cent of the pastors said the church 
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should discourage the establishment of day schools, it said, while 8.4 per 
cent suggested the denomination should take no position at this time 
but await future developments. 

Board Secretary S. White Rhyne said the survey also disclosed that 
16 ULCA congregations already have Christian day schools of one 
or more grades, with two of them operating schools from Grades One 
through Eight. 


Blue Island, Ill.—Dr. Henry F. Schuh, president of the American 
Lutheran Church, called upon Lutherans to reverse their past tendency 
of shunning political office and take an active part in governmental 
affairs. He spoke on the theme “Christians Are Responsible Citizens” 
at the opening service of the denomination’s 14th biennial convemiion 
here. As a citizen of the world, he said, the Christian has a responsi- 
bility to his fellow man, particularly in the area of government. 

Dr. Schuh used as his text the passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount referring to Christians as the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world. “It’s about time that Lutherans start being the salt 
of the earth and stop hiding their light under a bushel,” he said. 
“Unfortunately, there are those Christians who fail to think of them- 
selves as salt. They prefer to be saints and so withdraw from the 
problems of the world and the operation of government. They com- 
plain about the world, the state, their civic obligations, but do nothing 
about them. Salt only serves its purposes when its characteristics 
are used.” 

“There is no excuse for a Christian to withdraw from these duties 
of responsible citizenship,” he asserted. “Christians should be in the 
forefront in the paying of taxes, in the application of Christian virtues 
to civic life, active in voting and in assuming all their civic duties.” 


Blue Island, Ill.— A statement defining the responsibilities of church 
and state was adopted by the 14th biennial convention of the American 
Lutheran Church here. Under the American pattern of separation of 
church and state, the statement said, “God has permitted His church 
to grow, flourish, and gain a dynamic vitality and influence.” But it 
stressed that separation of church and state “must not be made to 
support the view that the state has no concern for spiritual values 
nor that the church has no interest in temporal realities.” 

Lutherans were urged to “repudiate the false teaching that separation 
means obedience to the powers that be with uncritical and passive 
acceptance of anything governmental.” The statement asserted that 
church and state have in common the underlying purpose of meeting 
particular needs in human beings. “Where the interest and well-being 
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of persons are concerned,” it declared, “church and state may co-operate 
freely in focusing their efforts on this common objective.” 

The goal of church and state is to “enhance man’s productive and 
responsible independence” and to avoid what would “impoverish his 
spirit or make him weakly dependent upon others,” the statement added. 

Decorah, lowa. — A new interest around the world in Martin Luther, 
sixteenth-century Protestant reformer, was reported by three scholars 
who began a lecture series at Luther College here looking toward the 
school’s centennial in 1961. They are Dr. Roland H. Bainton, pro- 
fessor at Yale Divinity School and author of a Luther biography, Here 
I Stand; Dr. E. Gordon Rupp of the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land; and Dr. Waren Quanbeck, professor at Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Bainton said Roman Catholic scholars in Germany are “showing 
a new respect” for Luther. But he expressed regret that “while common 
ground is being found in Europe,” some Catholic journals in this 
country are renewing attacks on Luther. 


Montpelier, Vt.— The Vermont Supreme Court upheld a ruling by 
the state’s attorney general barring payment of state tuition aid for 
students attending private and parochial schools. That ruling had 
resulted in cuts of nearly $20,000 from state grants to 96 Vermont 
communities that do not have high schools and were paying tuition 
costs for students in nonpublic institutions. The court, in a unanimous 
decision, held that, under the present law, state aid could be paid 
to communities only for students attending public schools. 

Geneva, — A warning that “resurgent confessionalism” may develop 
in such a way as to “wreck” the ecumenical movement, was sounded 
by Dr. John A. Mackay of Princeton, N. J., president of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 

Copies of his statement were sent from the alliance headquarters 
here to the organization’s member churches over the world. 

“In the rising new confessionalism,” Dr. Mackay said, “there is no 
disposition on the part of any one confessional body — whether Angli- 
cans, Congregationalists, Baptists, Lutherans, Methodists, or Presby- 
terians—to absolutize their separate confessional structures and 
loyalties. But the confessional movement could develop in such a way 
as to wreck the ecumenical movement or at least reduce the World 
Council of Churches to a venerated ecclesiastical facade. It could pre- 
vent unions between the ‘younger churches’ and, for that matter, 
between ‘older churches’ in new situations. On the other hand, the 
movement —if wisely directed—can and should enrich the ecu- 
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menical movement. But in order for this to happen the World Council 
must take the confessional movement seriously.” 

As evidence of the growing interest in confessionalism, the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary president cited the fact that a leading 
American publishing company that has traditionally specialized in 
secular works is planning a series of religious books, each of which 
is to be written by a representative of one of the great confessions 
as an interpretation of its heritage and outlook. 

At the meeting of the alliance’s executive committee in Prague last 
August, Dr. Mackay proposed that an informal conference be held 
to consider the place of “resurgent confessionalism” in the ecumenical 
movement. The committee voted to suggest to other confessional 
bodies that such a gathering be held to “interpret to each other the 
nature and objectives” of the confessional groups within the context 
of the ecumenical movement. 

The World Presbyterian Alliance comprises 70 communions in 
the Presbyterian and Reformed families of churches that have a com- 
bined membership of more than 40,000,000. 


Lorain, Ohio.— Here Roman Catholic pastors told their congrega- 
tions they have withdrawn their objection to the United Appeal fund 
campaign. They made public their change of attitude after Gene 
Hopkins, appeal chairman, announced that a capital fund for the 
erection of a Salvation Army building and a Young Women’s Christian 
Association center had been stricken from the budget. 

Earlier the Lorain Deanery Committee issued a pamphlet warning 
Catholics they “could not properly contribute” to the community fund 
because to do so would be to “recognize forms of religion” promoted 
by Protestant organizations. 

Blue Island, Ill.— A missionary of the American Lutheran Church 
in India said here that responsibility for operating the denomination’s 
mission work there is being gradually turned over to the native church. 
Dr. Carl Oberdorfer said that after two years all institutions on the 
India field administered formerly by the ALC Foreign Mission Board 
will be handed over completely to the South Andhra Lutheran Church. 

“I am glad to report, too,” Dr. Oberdorfer said, “that this plan was 
advanced by the missionaries before the Indian Church asked for it. 
During the last two years no missionary on our field has accepted 
a high office in the church. We have insisted that these offices be filled 
by the Indians.” The missionary added that when he goes back to 
India after his furlough, he will receive his assignment from the 
Indian Church and not from the Mission Board. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


DANIEL AND THE LATTER DAYS. By Robert D. Culver. Westwood: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1954. 221 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The argument of this book is that premillennialism — which the author 
traces in its modern form to the Lutheran Abbot John Albert Bengel — 
gives the best explanation of the predictions of the Book of Daniel. The 
chief merit of this volume for Lutherans is that it furnishes them with 
a careful, scholarly, and temperate statement of the moderate premillennial 
position. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


HEBREW VOCABULARIES. By J. Burton Payne. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1956. 18 pages. Oaktag cover. $1.00. 

Payne has made available again the most useful portions of Harper's 
Hebrew Vocabularies, familiar to most Hebrew students of a generation 
ago. One major improvement is the listing of English meanings side 
by side with the Hebrew. The lists, written in a clear Hebrew hand- 
script, include all nouns and verbs which occur in the Old Testament 
more than ten times, as well as a very comprehensive survey of the par- 
ticles. In short, it contains all the vocabulary a student would find profit- 
able to memorize. This pamphlet is a required text at Concordia Seminary 
and will prove a helpful tool for all who wish to review their Hebrew. 

CARL GRAESSER, JR. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWL- 
EDGE, ed. Lefferts A. Loetscher. 2 volumes. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1955. xxi and 1205 pages. Cloth. $15.00 the set. 

The subtitle describes these two volumes as “an extension of The New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge.” The recent photo- 
lithoprinted reissue of the thirteen volumes of the latter work was a major 
project of the publishers. While it helped to fill the very great need for 
a scholarly interdenominational encyclopedia of religion in English, it 
necessarily fell far short of the ideal, since it could not take into account 
the past five decades of research or even the simple facts of religious 
history during this period. Thus the primary purpose of these two 
supplementary volumes is to bring Schaff-Herzog up to date. To a grati- 
fying extent Editor in Chief Loetscher and his more than 500 collaborators 
have achieved this objective. The choice of new subjects to be treated 
discloses creative imagination and a comprehensive grasp of the con- 
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temporary religious scene. Over-all the writing is crisp, the editing 
eficient; few of the 1,200,000 words of the 2400 columns are wasted. 
The major stress on history and biography that marked the original 
Schaff-Herzog and its primary source, the Realenzyklopadie fur prote- 
stantische Theologie und Kirche, is retained. The bibliographers strive 
to select the best books that have appeared on a given subject in the 
first half of our century. New is the stress on practical theology. Of great 
value are the summary articles on twentieth-century developments in 
various general areas. Lutherans—for the most part members of the 
United Lutheran Church — have made notable contributions to the work; 
two of the ten department editors are Lutherans (Elmer E. Flack of 
Hamma and Theodore G. Tappert of Mount Airy). Synodical Conference 
contributors are apparently limited to the late Frederick E. Mayer, Jaroslav 
Jan Pelikan, Jr., and Ernest G. Schwiebert. In several months of use these 
two volumes, when consulted, have rarely failed to provide this reviewer 
with information. While they have maximum usefulness as supplements 
to a new or old printing of Schaft-Herzog, they are independently valuable. 
It is to be regretted that the whole of Schaff-Herzog was not brought up 


to date in this fashion. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


INTRODUCING HINDUISM. By Malcolm Pitt. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1955. 60 pages. Paper. 60 cents. 

The inquirer who wants more than an encyclopedia article but less than 
a book about Hinduism will find this lucidly written and discriminatingly 
illustrated introduction by the head of the department of Indian studies 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation precisely right. The brief final 
chapter on “The Christian Church in Its Hindu Setting” raises as well 
as answers questions. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


VERHEISSUNG UND ERFULLUNG: UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR 
ESCHATOLOGISCHEN VERKUNDIGUNG JESU. By Werner 
Georg Kiimmel. 2d edition. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1953. 156 
pages. Paper. Sw. Fr. 15.60. 

Although Kiimmel has reworked the entire text and amplified it with 
references to the significant literature that has appeared, notably in the 
English-speaking theological world, since his first edition (1945), his 
basic position remains unaltered: Exegetical analysis reveals that neither 
the proponents of a “consistent” eschatology (like Albert Schweitzer and 
Martin Werner) nor the proponents of a “realized” eschatology (like 
C. H. Dodd) have correctly interpreted the message of Our Lord. Kiim- 
mel’s own view is that our Lord reckoned with a shorter or longer period 
elapsing between His death and His Parousia, but that He also— erron- 
eously — proclaimed the imminent approach of the kingdom of God 
within His generation. Thus our Lord’s purpose was not to mediate 
apocalyptic revelations, nor merely to affirm the fact of the imminence 
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of the end of the world and of the kingdom of God, but to show that 
the coming salvation has irrupted into the present in His own Messianic 
activity. Accordingly our Lord’s message is that the kingdom of God has 
already come in His own person and work and only therein, and that it 
will be fulfilled in the reign of that God who has already actualized His 
saving purpose in our Lord. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES. By Royston Pike. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. 140 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES: THE NEW WORLD SOCIETY. By Marley 
Cole. New York: Vantage Press, 1955. 229 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 
Royston Pike is an English author who has little observable sympathy 
with established religion. His account of Jehovah’s Witnesses stresses 
their place in the British scene, where apparently they have received 
a generally far poorer press than in the United States. By his own state- 
ment there is “very little of what the Jehovah’s Witnesses preach with 
which (he) is in agreement” (p. 134), but his approach is cautious, fair, 
and commendably objective. As a dispassionate systematic exposition of the 
positions of Jehovah's Witnesses Pike’s book rates high. 

Whether or not Marley Cole is a member of Jehovah’s Witnesses is 
not explicitly stated. The dust jacket describes him as a Knoxville build- 
ing-stone company manager who in his thirties is an ex-careerist in jour- 
nalism and advertising and who “has long been interested in Jehovah's 
Witnesses.” The frequent reference to “Jehovah’s witnesses” (with 
a small “w”) suggests that he is himself a “witness.” His approach is 
so uncritically sympathetic that a confessed member of the cult could 
hardly have spoken more enthusiastically. While the journalistic style 
is easy to read and effectively used, the scholarship displayed is poor; thus 
on pp.45 and 46 Blessed Martin Luther is obviously being quoted via 
a Swedish translation, Will Durant is described as a “Catholic philosopher” 
(p. 132), and sentences like the following occur: “By 1530 Luther’s Greek 
scholastic friend Melanchthon had persuaded him to be party to a proposal 
now known as the Augsburg Confession” (p.46). “Upon this sacrifice 
of compromise, the Augsburg Confession, many of the present-day Lu- 
theran sects were founded” (p.47). “By the Augsburg Confession, the 
Protestant churches adopted the Catholic Nicene Creed. Included in the 
Nicene Creed were cornerstone doctrines such as the trinity, immortality 
of the soul, and eternal torment.” (Page 55.) Considerable pride seems 
to be taken in the fact, extensively documented with six pages of half- 
tone illustrations following page 190, that President Eisenhower’s parents 
both became Witnesses during his early childhood. The main value of 
the book lies in its illustrations, in the fact that it assembles in one place 
a considerable amount of statistical and other information which is other- 
wise difficult of access and on which the Witnesses in the past have often 
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been reticent, and in its “interviews” with Hayden C. Covington, “the 
Witnesses’ crack constitutional lawyer” (p.110), Colin Quackenbush of 
the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society’s editorial staff, and Thomas 
James Sullivan, “Director and Superintendent of Ministers and Evan- 
gelists.” 

To the perceptive reader Cole’s report furnishes abundant insights into 
the methods and the mentality of one of America’s fastest growing cults. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


ETHICS. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer, edited by Eberhard Bethge. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. 334 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


This work represents only sections of a book on ethics which this mar- 
tyred victim of Nazi vengeance intended to write. It is not complete and 
lacks the final approval of the author himself. 

In the first chapter Bonhoeffer shows the failure of reason, ethical 
fanaticism, conscience, duty, freedom and private virtuousness in the area 
of ethics. Jesus is the Form from whom our formation must come. “It 
comes only as formation in His likeness, as conformation with the unique 
form of Him who was made man, was (p.18) crucified, and rose again.” 
‘Formation’ means in the first place Jesus’ taking form in His Church... . 
The Church, then, bears the form which is in truth the proper form of all 
humanity.” (Pp. 20, 21.) 

Bonhoeffer rejects an ethic of motives, of consequences, and of ex- 
pediency. Against an ethic which recognizes two spheres he asserts: 
“Whoever professes to believe in the reality of Jesus Christ, as the revela- 
tion of God, must in the same breath profess his faith in both the reality 
of God and the reality of the world; for in Christ he finds God and the 
world reconciled” (p.67), and “the will of God is nothing other than the 
becoming real of the reality of Christ with us and in our world” (p.77). 

This thought leads to the distinction of the ultimate and penultimate. 
The ultimate is the coming of the grace of God. The penultimate is 
everything which precedes the justification of the sinner. The penultimate 
includes life in the world. Both ultimate and penultimate must be pre- 
served. “Even in the midst of the fallen, lost world, it makes a difference 
in God’s sight whether a man observes or violates the order of marriage 
and whether he acts justly or arbitrarily” (p.97). “The hungry man needs 
bread, and the homeless man needs a roof; the dispossessed need justice, 
and the lonely need fellowship; the undisciplined need order, and the slave 
needs freedom” (p.95). 

The reconciliation of world and God in Christ leads Bonhoeffer to 
emphasize the natural, that is “the form of life preserved by God for the 
fallen world and directed toward justification” (p.103). “The natural 
is the safeguarding of life against the unnatural” (p. 105). “The principle 
of suum cuique is the highest possible attainment of a reason which is 
in accord with reality and which, within the natural life, discerns the right 
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which is given to the individual by God” (p.111). In this light Bon- 
hoeffer discusses the “rights” to bodily life, suicide, nascent life, and 
freedom. 

In the discussion of good and evil, Bonhoeffer holds that “as the image 
of God man draws his life entirely from his origin in God,” but that “the 
man who has become like God has forgotten how he was at his origin 
and has made himself his own creator and judge” (p. 143). Shame is 
man’s recollection of his estrangement, while conscience “derives the 
relation to God and to men from the relation of man to himself” (p. 149). 
In order to “prove what is right” we must live in unity with God and 
man. This is love! 

To escape the necessity of precepts for details of living, Bonhoeffer 
finds the warrant for ethical discourse in superiority and inferiority. God’s 
commandment is concrete speech, manifested in Jesus Christ, and comes 
to us in the church, in the family, in labor and government. The preach- 
ing of the Law should be without distinction of hearers in its threefold 
form: preaching of works, preaching of acknowledgment of sin, and 
preaching of the fulfillment of the Law. 

In the treatment of government the central position of Christ is also 
maintained. 

The stress under which the thoughts were conceived is often apparent. 
The book cannot be endorsed im toto, but some of its insights are striking, 
and its importance for succeeding ethical thought is apparent. 

E. L. LUEKER 


THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN ISRAEL FROM ITS BEGINNING TO 
THE COMPLETION OF THE MISHNAH. By Joseph Klausner. 
Translated from the third Hebrew edition by W. F. Stinespring. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. xv and 543 pages. Cloth. 
$7.50. 

This book has been in the process of formal becoming since 1902, 
when the octogenarian author, then a Heidelberg doctorandus of 28, wrote 
the substance of the third part of the present book as Die messianischen 
Vorstellungen des jtidischen Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten, published 
in Cracow in 1903, in Berlin in 1904, and in Jerusalem in a Hebrew 
translation in 1923. The first part came out piecemeal in Hebrew between 
1903 and 1908, and in book form in 1909. The second part was first 
published in 1921. The three parts were collected and published to- 
gether in 1927 (the “second”) edition. The present English version — 
an admirable translation achievement in every way —is based on a re- 
worked “third” edition published in 1949. Klausner’s distinguished 
scholarship is in evidence throughout, even where he writes most con- 
sciously as a Jew and where a Christian theologian must decline most 
emphatically to share his conclusions. 

In Part I he traces the Messianic idea through the Old Testament, from 
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the Pentateuch and the early prophets, through the later prophets and the 
Psalms of the second temple, to Daniel. He sees the evolution of the 
Messianic idea during this period as determined by historical conditions 
and as following a zigzag pattern. He holds that neither the spiritual 
and suffering Messiah of Deutero-Isaiah nor the politically and materially 
successful Messiah of Daniel is one man, but the whole people of Israel. 
Part II discusses the Messianic idea in the Apocrypha (“the Later Hagiog- 
rapha”) and the Pseudepigrapha (“a transition to the Talmudic Aggadah 
... and to Christianity in its earlier Jewish form”). In these the Messianic 
idea arises from decisive historical events and the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. They mark the forging of the “complete Messianic chain” whose 
separate links are the signs of the Messiah, His birth pangs, the coming of 
Elijah, the trumpet of Messiah, the ingathering of the exiles, the reception 
of proselytes, the war with Gog and Magog, the Days of the Messiah, the 
renovation of the world, the Day of Judgment, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the world to come. In the Tannaitic period, with which the 
third part is concerned, the Messianic idea has not yet become wholly 
imaginative and spiritualized, but retains a definite political side; the 
kingdom of the Jewish King-Messiah is and remains a kingdom of this 
world. Of particular interest in this section is Klausner’s treatment of 
the second Messiah, “Messiah-ben-Joseph,” who is distinguished from 
“Messiah-ben-David” and who perishes in battle; he holds that this 
idea arose from the logical contradiction between “redeemer” and “king” 
in the basic Messianic concept, but that it had (and could have) a sig- 
nificant place in Judaism only in “peaceful” times. The brief appendix, 
“The Jewish and the Christian Messiah,” is valuable chiefly as a statement 
of the Messianic convictions of contemporary Jewish scholarship. 

Taken as a whole, the careful book-by-book analysis of The Messianic 
Idea in Israel —which should be read in the context of the other two 
books by Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth and From Jesus to Paul, which with 
it make up a trilogy —is a noteworthy Jewish contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a field that, as far as studies in English have been concerned, 
Christian scholars have largely pre-empted. As such it constitutes a new 
and inescapable challenge to Christian theological inquiry. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PASCALS BILD VOM MENSCHEN: EINE STUDIE UBER DIE DIA- 
LEKTIK VON NATUR UND GNADE IN DEN “PENSEES.” 
By Arthur Rich. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1953. 214 pages. Paper. 
Sw. Fr. 13.40. 

The already vast literature on Pascal here receives further enrichment 
by the addition of a formidably documented and closely reasoned sys- 
tematic inquiry into the paradoxical doctrine of man which Pascal’s some- 
what esoteric Pensées exhibit. Rich— Zwingli scholar and Privatdozent 
at the University of Ziirich — holds that in Pascal’s view the existence of 
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both autonomous and theonomous man is determined by a complicated 
dialectic that obtains between nature and grace and that can be understood 
only in the light of revelation. In the Pensées we have more than 
a philosopher (p. 180), and, what is more, a theologian who no longer 
stands on Roman Catholic ground either in his anthropology or in his 
conception of grace (“theologically, if not always in practice, he had 
surmounted the religious merit concept,” p. 186). But in the last paragraph 
(p.192) Rich concedes that Henri Petit was right when he said: “It is 
impossible to follow Pascal and remain either Roman} Catholic or 
Protestant,” even though Rich insists to the end that the key to Pascal’s 
thought is a dialectic based on Biblical belief and that his “spirit does 
not stand far from the Protestant spirit.” The careful comparative table 
of references, the excellent indices, and the useful bibliography enhance 
the value of this stimulating monograph. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOR FOR GOD’S SAKE. By Herman Hoeksema. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1955. 195 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 

This is the ninth volume of Hoeksema’s treatment of the Heidelberg 

Catechism. It covers the Fifth (our Fourth) to the Tenth Commandments. 

ERWIN L. LUEKER 


DELINQUENT SAINTS: DISCIPLINARY ACTION IN THE EARLY 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Emil Oberholzer, Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 
xi and 379 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

The Covenant Theology of the Puritans demanded the “owning of the 
covenant” for church membership; when the covenant was broken by the 
sinful actions of the saints, disciplinary action would follow. This dis- 
cipline might be censure, admonition, suspension, or excommunication. 
The sinful actions might be against the First Table of the Law — failure 
to attend church, for instance, or heresy. They might be against the 
Second Table — fornication, adultery, drunkenness, or bearing false witness. 
Oberholzer has examined the records of Massachusetts Congregational 
churches in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries; he has 
analyzed the various disciplinary cases examined by these churches and 
has told their stories. His account is valuable for students of Puritanism 
and historians of the social history of early America. 

The author's conclusion (p.250) is worth citing: “The Puritan... 
was the servant of religion for whom the kerygma had become a revised 
version of an older code of law. ... Although, far from being Pelagians, 
the Puritans were keenly aware of man’s fallen nature, they expected the 
regenerate person, the saint, to be able to live a sinless life. Good legalists, 
they had no use for Luther’s insight that regenerate man was simul iustus 
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et peccator, just and sinful at the same time, nor could they go along with 
the view that repentance and absolution are not matters of a particular 
moment, but continuous processes.” CARL S. MEYER 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. By Stephen Neill. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, c. 1955. 92 pages. Paper. $1.25. 


In the eleven well-written chapters of this small volume, Bishop Neill 
describes the nine fruits of the Spirit catalogued by St. Paul in Gal. 5:22 f. 
A preliminary chapter “On Being a Christian” and a concluding one 
“What Can I Do About It?” round out this practical manual on the 
Christian life. 

It is in the first chapter that the author's modified Arminian theology 
is apparent. The accent lies on the conversio continuata viewed as a Spirit- 
executed transformation of character. However, we also read such dubious 
sentiments as these: The Holy Spirit “does not merely do things to us. 
He waits until we are willing to let Him work and to work with Him, 
or at least to prepare for His coming” (p.13). The primacy of Christ 
and the Spirit is maintained, but faith becomes a rather vague “looking 
to Christ,” and the Word of the Gospel of the forgiveness of sins is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Nevertheless in the nine chapters on the nine fruits of the Spirit the 
reader has nine little gems set by a skillful exegete into the rich setting 
of the New Testament. Actually these are theological word studies of 
these great and grand Christian virtues. These nine little chapters are 
replete with exegetical, homiletical, and devotional gold. Bishop Neill’s 
conclusion “What Can I Do About It?” is very simple and direct. “Stop 
trying on your own account, and let God act. Learn to receive before 
you try to give.” (Page 89.) HENRY W. REIMANN 


A SURVEY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY IN OUR DAY. By Gus- 
tave Weigel. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1954. 58 pages. 
Paper. 90 cents. 

The Jesuit author, one of his denomination’s best-informed observers 
of the non-Roman Catholic theological scene, delivered this material in 
lecture form before the Catholic Theological Society of America. In 
necessarily cursory fashion— “strangling brevity” (p.17) —he surveys 
the trends in “Protestant” theology. On the “left” is Bultmann’s Entmy- 
thologisierung, the neo-naturalism of Henry Nelson Wieman and Bernard 
Meland, and the personalism of Borden Parker Bowne, Edgar Sheffield 
Bightman, and Peter Bertocci, none of which have profoundly affected 
Protestantism. In the “center” are the Anglo-Catholic theology of W. Nor- 
man Pittenger and his like, marked by “a voluntary ambiguity deriving 
from an indeliberate theological schizophrenia” (p.28); the neo-ortho- 
doxy of Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and Reinhold Niebuhr; the “activist 
evangelicalism” of men like John A. Mackay, Winfred E. Garrison, and 
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the Christian Century staff, “sophisticated fundamentalists” (p.45) who 
are “distinguished from the Orthodox Evangelicals {by} the slipperiness 
of the formulas which they use” (p.37); Paul Tillich, “the most impres- 
sive figure on the American Protestant theological scene” (p.40); and 
the attention-commanding “solidity and sobriety” (p.43) of the Lund 
School, with its “serious mediation of the Catholic substance in Lutheran- 
ism” (ibid.). On the “right” stand the Orthodox Evangelicals like Carl F. 
Henry and Edward J. Carnell and the “Unorthodox Evangelicals” (Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, Seventh-Day Adventists, and Christian Scientists). The 
admirable capacity for thumbnail characterization that the author displays 
is vitiated by some regrettable defects. He suffers, for instance, from an 
invincible ignorance about the nature of what he calls “Protestantism,” 
to which he attributes a nonexistent “substantial unity” (p.6). He speaks 
at times with patronizing imprecision; for example: “The American 
Lutherans, especially those of the Missouri Synod, in their fashion try to 
live up to the Augsburg Confession of 1530” (p.7). Elsewhere he gen- 
eralizes to the point of falsity; for example: “The theology developed by 
the Lutherans of the later sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, called 
today Protestant Scholasticism, is universally considered as quite un- 
fortunate” (p.8). And he is plain wrong in spots, as when he calls 
Reinhold Niebuhr a Lutheran (p. 40). Lutheran readers who can overlook 
these defects will find A Survey of Protestant Theology in Our Day of 
considerable interest. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


RETURN TO REALITY. By W. P. Witcutt. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1955. 62 pages. Cloth. $1.65. 

In this absorbing though brief biography the author explains why he, 
an Episcopalian by birth, finally returned to the Church of England after 
he had been led to join the Church of Rome. It was mainly, he says, 
the theological deadness of Scholasticism in the Roman Church, together 
with Roman authoritarianism, which moved him to leave the fold that 
he had sought in his earlier days. The final break came when in public 
he lauded the Reformation and depicted the sins of the Roman clergy 
four hundred years ago. Lutheran readers will enjoy the perusal of this 
autobiographical sketch and will be greatly profited by it, though they 
may not assent to the author’s broad, unionizing tendencies. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


DAS RINGEN LUTHERS UM DIE FREIHEIT DER THEOLOGIE VON 
DER PHILOSOPHIE. By Wilhelm Link, edited by Ernst Wolf and 
Manfred Mezger. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1955. x and 392 
pages. Paper. Price not given. 

The many virtues of this posthumously edited book underline the loss 
that Lutheran scholarship sustained when the 30-year-old author, then 

a Stiftsrepetent at Tubingen, was killed in a mountaineering accident in 
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1938. The fact that, more than 15 years after the volume’s original pub- 
lication in 1940, a second unaltered reprinting has become necessary 
testifies to its solid and permanent value. The concept to which Link 
addresses himself “teleologically” as furnishing the most convenient tag 
for documenting the theological development of the “young” Luther is 
that contained in the formula of the Lectures on Romans, simul iustus et 
peccator (in preference to Luther’s own iustitia Dei passiva of 1545 and 
other formulas that church historians of the recent past have used). After 
defining his methodology and the question at issue, Link discusses the 
nature of this formula as a confession of personal commitment to God, 
rejects a primarily philosophical interpretation, and brings out its positive 
content in relation to man, creation, Christ, and the Holy Trinity. A brief 
bridge section points out that Luther, though not bound to a philosophical 
system makes eclectic use of the terminologies of various philosophical 
systems to explicate and defend this theology. He then proceeds to examine 
in detail the teaching on justification in the theologies of medieval 
Thomism, St. Augustine, nominalism (separately analyzed from two points 
of major stress, the potentia absoluta Dei and the ordinatio divina), and 
mysticism. The formula is the same for the investigation of each: The 
kerygmatic content of the respective system, the support which it derives 
from philosophy, the way in which philosophy has corrupted it, and 
Luther’s verdict on the system. Two short concluding sections discuss the 
theological basis of Christian ethics and the restriction and freedom of 
theological utterance. At the beginning of the last-named section two 
sentences occur that sum up Link’s conviction: “[This work] seeks in no 
way to further the illusion that there is a kind of theological utterance 
which does not wear the cloak of philosophy. As the form of a servant 
belongs to Christ and a secular character (Welthaftigkeit) belongs to the 
Word of God, so the cloak of »hilosophy belongs to theological utterance.” 
(P. 382.) The freedom of theological utterance — in the sense of a con- 
fessing witness to the Lord Christ — lies precisely in the fact that “it can 
use the conceptions of various philosophical orientations to give form to 
its message” (p.385). Hence Luther is an authentic theologian, because 
“he never speaks simply as a philosophical relativist and eclectic; rather 
he speaks as one who teaches not a philosophical truth but as one who 
proclaims the sole theological verity” (ibid.). The book — admirably 
documented throughout — came into being as a doctoral thesis, and some 
of the inevitable defects of a thesis inhere in it; thus at times Link’s 
defense of the originality of Luther’s doctrine of justification is a little too 
vigorous. To Link’s credit let it be said, however, that he presents the 
materials that make possible the necessary correction of his contention. 
In this reviewer's opinion, Link’s book has already waited too long for 
translation into English. When such a translation is made, it is to be 
hoped that a glaring defect common to German theological works — 
lack of an index — will be remedied. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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SEXUS UND EHE BEI LUTHER. By Olavi Lahteenmaki. Turku: 
Luther-Agricola-Gesellschaft, 1955. 194 pages. Paper. Price not 
given. 

Luther’s views on sex and marriage have been roundly evaluated by 
friend and foe, naturally with corresponding results. The author cites 
a representative number of critics. Additional writers are listed in the 
Historische Zeitschrift, Band 181, Heft 1 (Feb. 1956), p.217. Luther’s 
own marriage, at the age of nearly forty-three, has been denounced by his 
foes as a proof of his sensuality, but praised by his friends as a demon- 
stration of great courage in an age when celibacy was equated with virtue. 
Having canvassed the literature on Luther's views on sex and marriage, 
the author here presents his own observations and conclusions to the 
reader. Rather than to depend on the opinions of others, he prefers to 
let Luther speak for himself. He does not always find Luther consistent 
in his pronouncements on the subject of sex and marriage. Luther could 
not fully escape the force of tradition and custom. The author, however, 
finds a harmonizing principle in Luther’s life in faith. He attempts to 
show that Luther’s view regarding such matters as sex, celibacy, secret 
marriages, the manner of contracting marriage and the significance of 
marriage as a calling—all subjects treated in this book—cannot be 
discussed properly without at the same time examining Luther's thinking 
with regard to creation, sin, salvation, God and devil, God’s omnipotence, 
earthly governments, the Word of God, and the authority of the Bible. 
This book represents a positive contribution to the study of Luther’s ethics. 

L. W. SPITZ 


REFORMATION WRITINGS OF MARTIN LUTHER. Vol.II: The 
Spirit of the Protestant Reformation, trans. Bertram Lee Woolf. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Cloth. $7.50. 


For more than four centuries Lilliputian antagonists have aimed their 
slingshots to destroy the giant Luther after his death, whom they were 
unable to destroy during his lifetime. The attacks continue. But Luther 
still stands. His voice is still heard, and his pen is still mightier than the 
sword. A growing number of good translations is making it possible for 
him to address ever larger numbers of people in our own times. Dr. Woolf 
is adding to such translations. In this volume he presents the following, 
each with an appropriate introduction: “Fourteen Comforts for the Weary 
and Heavy-laden,” “Why the Books of the Pope and His Followers Were 
Burned,” “A Word to Penitents about the Forbidden Books,” “Three 
Sermons Preached after the Summons to Worms,” contemporary docu- 
ments on Luther at Worms, “The Magnificat Translated and Expounded,” 
selected Biblical prefaces, and “The Lord’s Supper and Order of Service.” 

Luther's writings are indeed like a breath of fresh air in the stuffy 
atmosphere of much of present-day theological literature. Varying the 
figure, they serve as starch for the feeble backbones of theological invalids. 


L. W. SPITZ 
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DEVOTIONS AND PRAYERS OF MARTIN LUTHER, trans. Andrew 
Kosten. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956. 111 pages. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

This book presents fifty-two one-page devotions from Luther’s com- 
mentaries on the Psalms together with brief prayers on facing pages. 
The translator and editor is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. The small format of the book and the arrangement 
of the devotions are designed for a single meditation and prayer for 
every week of the year. The church year, however, is not followed. 

This volume, appearing so soon after the volume of the Psalms in the 
American edition of Luther, proves again the great treasure in the latter's 
little known exegetical treatises. It is particularly refreshing to see these 
fifty-two prayers of Luther, most of them quite short, appear in English. 
Dr. Kosten has produced very readable translations. Unfortunately, at 
least for this reader, this volume does not follow a predecessor like Day 
by Day We Magnify Thee in citing sources. But we concur with Prof. 
Theodore G. Tappert’s foreword: “The compiler and translator of this 
little collection deserves our thanks for sharing with us something of 
what he has so obviously found helpful and precious in his own life.” 

HENRY W. REIMANN 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE PROTESTANT HERITAGE, 
ed. Vergilius Ferm. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. iv and 
481 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

One of the long list of works edited by the indefatigable professor 
emeritus of philosophy of the College of Wooster, The American Church 
is a collection of fairly brief (just under twenty pages on an average), 
thoughtful, carefully documented essays on twenty-one “Protestant” de- 
nominations of America, each written by scholars — usually a historian — 
belonging to the respective denomination. The book is a counterpart 
and complement to his earlier symposium, Religion in the Twentieth 
Century (New York: Philosophical Library, 1948). Some of the articles 
treat whole denominational “families,’ such as Ferm’s own article on 
“The Lutheran Church in America,” with its significant recognition that 
Luther’s position was a “protesting Catholicism” (p.26), or Robert G. 
Torbet’s article on “Baptist Churches in America.” Others treat individual 
subdivisions; thus there are separate articles on “The Presbyterian Church 
in America,” “The Reformed Church in America,” “The United Presby- 
terian Church in America,” “The Evangelical and Reformed Church,” 
as well as on “Disciples of Christ” and “Churches of Christ.” Among 
the smaller groups discussed are the Moravians, the Mennonites, the 
Society of Friends, the Evangelical Mission Covenant Church, the Church 
of the Brethren, the Unitarians, the Universalists, Seventh-day Adventists, 
and the Anderson (Indiana) Church of God. The Pentecostalists are not 
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represented. Ferm notes sadly that his efforts at finding a representative 
writer finally resulted in a letter from a general superintendent stating 
that none in the group was “even slightly interested in writing the essay” 
(p.3). While a faintly apologetic note marks many of the essays, this 
was to be expected. The American Church must be rated an important 
contribution to the recent literature in comparative symbolics. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


FAMILIAR PRAYERS: Their Origin and History. By Herbert Thurston, 
ed. Paul Grosjean. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1952. 200 
pages. $3.50. 

This volume will interest liturgiologists and hymnologists especially. 
Though written primarily for Roman Catholics and though some of its 
chapters are devoted to topics which will not be of great interest to those 
who are not coreligionists of the Jesuit author, the volume still contains 
much which should be of interest and importance to all Christians. The 
very first chapter is devoted to the sign of the cross. It was in use by the 
laity already in patristic times, but “there was a great diversity of usage 
throughout the Middle Ages as to the manner of recalling and invoking 
the protection of Christ’s cross” (p.17). In his second chapter the 
author discusses the Lord’s Prayer in English and mentions that during 
the past three hundred years Roman Catholics have used a “Protestant 
version” prepared probably by Henry VIII of England, with the help of 
Cromwell and Cranmer. Thurston is of the opinion that the Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus, perhaps the greatest sequence hymn of the church and known 
as the Golden Sequence, was composed towards the end of the twelfth 
century by Stephen de Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. Langton lived 
for a time in France and likely admired greatly the keen mind of Adam 
of St. Victor, to whom this great hymn has been ascribed by some, on 
inadequate evidence. The Ave Maria is discussed at length in the sixth 
chapter, the Salve Regina in the seventh. On p. 178 the author claims that 
the custom of closing prayers with a doxology likely goes back into Old 
Testament times; this is very possible and helps to explain why a doxology 
was appended to the Lord’s Prayer very early during the era of the New 
Testament. It is possible, too, that the doxology known as the Gloria 
Patri dates from the first century. That it was used by the church in her 
struggle against Arianism is well known. The custom of attaching the 
Gloria Patri to each use of the Psalms is very ancient; Thurston maintains 
(pp. 188, 189) that this use of the Gloria was accompanied by prostration, 
since this was prescribed for monks by the Rule of St. Fructuosus early in 
the seventh century. We regret that, at times, the author resorts to 
legendary reports, probably to add interest to his account. His book is 
based, nevertheless, on a great deal of valid historical research. 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 
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THE TABLE TALK OF MARTIN LUTHER. Edited by Thomas S. 
Kepler. New York: The World Publishing Company, n.d. xxiii + 
345 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

This handy little pocket-size volume offers the translation of a small 
part of Luther's intimate conversation with friends and associates at the 
table or in other social gatherings. It is based on the translation of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt (1778—1830); the style is fluid and easy to read, but 
sometimes a little antiquated. The selections, 508 in all, are arranged 
under headings, such as “Of God’s Word,” “Of God’s Works,” “Of the 
Nature of the World,” and so on. 

We welcome any presentation of Luther’s writings. It must, however, 
be noted in the present instance that only a very small fraction of Luther's 
Table Talk is included (all that has been preserved of Luther’s Table 
Talk fills six large volumes of the Weimar Edition). Furthermore, the 
selection was made with a definite purpose in view: “The purpose of this 
volume . . . is to let Martin Luther's insights into spiritual truths speak 
to the needs of modern man.” Therefore Luther words of only one kind 
are included, and what is more, even these do not always agree with 
the original. Again, we are told: “Some of Luther’s statements about 
the papacy, the Antichrist, councils, excommunication, his adversaries, 
the Jews and Turks, do not necessarily deal with highest spiritual values. 
Some of his ideas on subjects such as astronomy and astrology, princes 
and potentates, idolatry, belong to the religious atmosphere of the six- 
teenth century. Both of these types of material are deleted from this 
volume.” Finally, there is no indication whatever where the original text 
may be found. So, then, while this little volume offers edifying reading, 
it would not be fair to judge Luther’s opinon on any particular subject 
by such subjectively chosen and “expurgated” selections. 


THEODORE HOYER 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION IN OUR DAY. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 192 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


Almost every pastor who has a mission sermon to preach or everyone 
who is concerned about the expansion of Christianity will find the present 
work useful. 

He looks at the world of yesterday, the years between 1815 and 1914 
(“the great century”), and the spread of the Gospel in that world. He 
turns to the world of today and the spread of the Gospel since 1914. 

The presentations are not loaded down with many factual details. The 
generalizations, however, are based on a depth of knowledge. More often 
than not they are phrased arrestingly, for the book is a distillation of 
much of Latourette’s best thought. A thorough perusal of this work will 
give an insight into the general problems of Christian missions which 
few other works can give. CARL S. MEYER 
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THE CHRISTIAN LOOKS AT LABOR (The Lutheran Round Table, 
Pamphlet No. 3). By Theodore Helmreich. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, c. 1956. 32 pages. Paper cover. 25 cents. 

A useful resource pamphlet for study groups under church auspices. 
The theological background is slight; the assumption that “society has 
gradually assumed a greater responsibility for the economic welfare of 
the individual” (p. 18) is oversimplified in view of the structure of 
the medieval city. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SPONSORS AT BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION. An Historical In- 
troduction to Anglican Practice. By Derrick Sherwin Bailey. London: 
SPCK, 1952. 162 pages. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Bailey’s illuminating study of this vital and sadly neglected subject 
is an answer to the request voiced in a report of the 1948 Lambeth 
Conference. He has gathered information which is difficult to find else- 
where and which is as valuable to Lutherans and other Christians as it is 
to Anglicans. His little volume and its profuse documentation call our 
attention to the fact that the church of former eras took the entire 
question of sponsors at Baptism and confirmation very seriously. With 
their spiritual concern for the problem involved they put us to shame. 
Anciently, sponsors — even when parents! — were regarded as representa- 
tives of the church, and as members of the body of Christ their duties were 
primarily of a spiritual nature. The 1948 Lambeth Conference Com- 
mittee Report encourages a return to the practice of having also parents 
serve as sponsors and stated its position in the following words: “Since 
we hold that the major part of the responsibility for the nurture and 
education of a child ought to rest upon the parents, we see no reason 
against, and many arguments for, allowing one or both of its parents 
to act as godparent, provided that those who so act are themselves 
baptized. We think it is essential, however, that there should in every 
case be at least one godparent who is not a parent of the child.” 
(The Lambeth Conference, 1948, Part II, p.114.) The report might well 
have added that having parents serve as sponsors at the Baptism of their 
own children helps to impress upon parents that also a healthy, God- 
pleasing spiritual relationship should exist between them and their chil- 
dren, even though children, like their parents, are Ly nature sinful. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


MARRIAGE AND SOCIETY. By E. O. James. New York: John de Graff 
(London: Hutchinson’s University Library), 1952. 215 pages. Cloth. 
$3.75. 

E. O. James is professor of the history and philosophy of religion in the 

University of London. He offers in this book an objective survey of the 

place and function of marriage in society in the light of the anthro- 
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pological evidence and in relation to its social, ethical, and religious 
implications. 

The insights which the book lends to matters of marriage and morals, 
to the problems of marriage in modern society, and to the concept of 
marriage, love, and personality are significantly valuable. Although various 
references are made to the sacramental nature and status of marriage, 
no particular emphasis is placed upon this point. 

This authentic and scholarly study combines in one volume rich resources 
of both historical data and contemporary thinking. The student who reads 
for new insight and understanding will gain much, we believe, in the 
reading and will value the book as a genuine and honest overview of 
a matter of ongoing serious concern. HARRY G. COINER 


MUSIC OF THE BACH FAMILY. An Anthology. By Karl Geiringer. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. 248 pages. Cloth. 
$9.00. 

This noteworthy addition to musical literature is the companion volume 
of Professor Geiringer’s earlier book The Bach Family: Seven Generations 
of Creative Genius. The present carefully prepared anthology includes 
twenty-seven compositions by fourteen members of the Bach family, 
dating from the middle of the 17th century to the close of the 18th. 
All but one of the composers are Lutherans. Music of various types is 
included, instrumental, vocal, and choral. Ten of the compositions are 
based on sacred texts, and about two thirds of the music is available in no 
other modern edition. Some of the music we have longed to see for some 
time, e.g., Johann Christoph Bach’s cantata, Es erhub sich ein Streit, 
written for the Feast of St.Michael and based on a text that Johann 
Christoph’s illustrious nephew, Johann Sebastian, also employed. Though 
some of the compositions are not included im toto, enough of the music 
is at hand to arrive at a fair estimate of the composer’s work and skill. 
Since much of this music is church music, we should study it also to 
acquaint ourselves better with the history, the heritage, and the worship 
standards of the Lutheran Church. Extensive notes on the life and music 
of each composer enhance the value of the book, which will be a “must” 
volume for all who desire to acquaint themselves well with the work 
and genius of the most musical family the world has known to date. 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


GERMAN PROTESTANTS FACE THE SOCIAL QUESTION. VOL.I: 
THE CONSERVATIVE PHASE 1815—1871. By William O. Shan- 
ahan. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1954. 434 
pages. Cloth. $6.75. 

This is a distinguished book, written by a first-rate scholar and historian. 

It deals in a very comprehensive way with the effect of the Industrial 

Revolution on the social structure and the religious and moral life of 
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Germany in the early and middle nineteenth century. Centuries-old, dig- 
nified, and well-ordered cities suddenly became noisy, smoke-filled, grimy 
industrial centers with housing problems, slums, poverty, drunkenness, 
prostitution, and general moral decay. The old-time parish, the universally 
recognized religious community, disintegrated; the bonds that had existed 
between the parish church and the people were loosened or completely 
severed. As a result the industrial proletariat became hostile to the 
church and to religion; they have not been fully regained to the present 
day. This industrial proletariat provided the fertile soil for Communism 
and other revolutionary movements of the times. 

The attitude and reactions of the Evangelical churches and their leading 
theologians toward these changes are the immediate subject of the book. 
Shanahan, an associate professor of history at the University of Notre 
Dame, is not a Lutheran, but he shows a remarkable insight into the 
social implications of Lutheran theology, and he is fair and objective in 
his interpretations. A particular virtue of this volume is that it will 
help us to understand ourselves. The founding fathers of our church 
left Germany when the social and spiritual upheaval born of the Industrial 
Revolution was approaching a crisis. Our thinking on many social ques- 
tions to this day has been influenced by their attitude and by the position 
they took at that time. A. M. REHWINKEL 


ADVENTUROUS PREACHING. By James H. Robinson. Great Neck: 
Channel Press, 1956. 186 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


This printing of the 1955 Lyman Beecher Lectures delivered at Yale 
by the Presbyterian pastor of the Church of the Master in Harlem is 
a challenging spelling out of all that the preacher should attempt in his 
preaching. But it offers only a vague word on the Gospel that should 
motivate and give power to the attempt. His personal acquaintance with 
the injustice and non-Christian attitudes of some whites toward many 
Negroes gives his plea for “the inclusiveness of the Word made flesh” 
a special weight. GEORGE W. HOYER 
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